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THIS LITTLE VOLUME 18 



AMD AFFECTIONATELY 



THE AUTHOR. 



NOTE. 

It is only just to myself to state that the portions of 
this small volume, published in former editions, are not 
in any way altered. No one could be more surprised 
than I was, at the favourable notices which appeared in 
the Methodist Recorder, Sunday School Magazine, and the 
Dial Newspaper. I have felt the views advanced were 
narrow and one-sided. In this edition I have very im- 
perfectly succeeded in supplying the deficiency. I cast 
myself npon the forbearance of those who may read 
these pages. If some poor solitary youth, beginning 
to read and think, should be stimulated to mental and 
moral culture, — one such instance will amply repay me 
for whatever pains and risk the present publication 
may involve. 

Derby, April 22nd, 1869. 



SELF-CULTURE AND SELF-RELIANCE, 



UNDER GOD THE MEANS OF SELF- ELEVATION. 



All of us ought to feel deep and abiding interest in the 
improvement and elevation of the people. Indifference 
to the welfare of the multitude, coldness towards, or 
want of generous sympathy with them, is the reverse of 
the feelings and actions of Jeans of Nazareth, as well as 
opposed to the spirit of universal brotherhood taught in 
the New Testament. And yet the world is a cold world, 
and the best of ns have marvellously small charity. 
Prosperity too commonly hardens the heart, and we in- 
vent all kinds of prudent arguments to prop up human 
selfishness : and we all know selfishness is capable of 
becoming remarkably prudent, at times. Want crawls 
under our eyes, and suffering is helpless at our feet, and 
yet we profess to have wise reasons of our own for shut- 
ting our bowels of compassion. The heartless indifference 
and neglect so often manifested toward our fellows has 
grown into a stinging proverb, — " as cold as charity." 
Want of genuine regard for the good of the masses 
shows that a man is not a man; but real affection for the 
weal of the people is a beautiful principle of heavenly 
origin. Christ the Model Man, always cared for the 
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multitude. It was not a seeming charity, but thoroughly 
genuine. He was the Son of Man, belonged to hu- 
manity, and consequently loved man as num. He saw 
the glorious possibilities in man ; in the multitude sleep- 
ing undeveloped, still there. Some men profess to lore 
the people, bnt it is only for what the people can do for 
them ; others love the people for the people's sake. It 
is for the people to judge whether professed friendship 
has in it the troe ring, or whether it be hollow-hearted 
and insincere, as is so frequently the case. When some 
men in these times want to gain promotion, to climb to 
distinction and office, they call themselves the friends of 
the people, and so make the people a stepping-stone to 
the accomplishment of their ambitions projects. Men 
wishing to become members of the town council, or 
wishing to go to the Commons House of Parliament, of 
course, have nothing but the good of the people at 
heart! Personal ambition is altogether out of question, 
was never dreamt of, never for one moment entered their 
minds ! They are all patriots and philanthropists during 
municipal and parliamentary elections. But time brings 
its changes. Here men and things are not what they 
seem to be. Mere professional love forgets its promises 
and pledges. Only the true stands the test and abides. 
But the real friends of the people must not be con- 
founded and condemned with the charlatans of the times. 
Now the people in this age are in danger from two 
sources — from the fears and flatteries of men. Some 
persons fear the influence of the people, and look with 
great misgiving upon the growing intelligence and in- 
creasing power of those beneath them in the social scale. 
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Happily time works beneficial changes, and such persons 
are continually becoming fewer. The very general wish 
apparently is that the working classes should be edu- 
cated, and generously trusted with a fair share of political 
power. But here another danger seta in — the flattery of 
the platform and of the press, the flattery of the design- 
ing rich and the scheming demagogue. The people are 
spoken to, in these days, in a way which must disgust 
every honest, intelligent, and independent thinker among 
the working classes. Persons should never forget that, 
as a rule, he who is capable of flattering is also capable 
of maligning, when it suits his purpose. He has in him 
no small portion of the reptile, whether he flatter the 
many or the few, the rich or the poor. Perhaps as a 
minister of the gospel, and having for years had im- 
provement classes for young men wishing to cultivate 
their minds, I may be allowed to say a few things with- 
out being suspected of self-interest or flattery. 

We live in an age of improvement ; and I do not for a 
moment believe that the former times were better than 
these. It is an age of progress in art, science, literature, 
and social and political economy. Our steamers plough 
the ocean. Our locomotives traverse the continents. The 
press places our newspapers on the breakfast table with 
the intelligence of what happened in the world the day 
before. The telegraph puts us within whispering dis- 
tance of the nations. The world is so much altered for 
the better, that if our great-grandfathers came back to 
see it, they would hardly know it again. But the great- 
eat improvement to my mind is the deeper interest taken 
in the culture and elevation of the people. It is no very 
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o tiling for a bishop to preach to cabmen ; for 
a Duke to lecture to mechanics ; and for a statesman to 
introduce a measure into parliament to meliorate the 
condition of the working classes. And working men 
themselves are manifesting a concern in each other's 
welfare, and in the well-being of the 'Community at 
large. This argnes well for the future of the nation 
and of the world. What the ultimate issue will be we 
cannot for a moment doubt. Every intelligent lover of 
his species cannot help indulging in glorious dreams of 
coming good, but made of more substantial stuff than 
the ordinary dreams of human beings. Remember you 
cannot roll back the ages ; you cannot stop the progress 
of the world ; you cannot make the nations live over 
again their past history. Our instinctive, prophetic 
vision, if we may bo say, proclaims that workmen will 
more extensively share in the profits of business, masters 
and men become brethren in fact as well as in theory, and 
that aristocracy and democracy will be lovingly united 
at the foot of the cross. To doubt and deny this would 
be to doubt and deny the Bible and human progress; to 
shut our eyes to the fact that no government, no system, 
no man can bear up against public opinion and the popu- 
lar will. I am perfectly aware that the many may be 
wrong and the few may be right ; and that small philoso- 
phers have a large liberty to sneer at notions for the 
general good. But it seems to me that it is no con- 
temptible sentiment when we speak of " the greatest 
happiness for the greatest number," whioh really means 
that justice shall be done to the multitude and benevo- 
lence become universal. By no means bnt intelligence, 
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righteousness, and benevolence, mil the great family of 
man rise, prosper, and become happy. And public men 
are beginning to understand their duty better, and to act 
upon their conviction respecting measures for the general 
good. It appears to be a more popular doctrine than it 
nsed to be, that motives and means of improvement 
ought to be furnished to the people ; and the people 
themselves are beginning to see the advantage of mental 
and moral improvement. The people are stirring them- 
selves, as well as generous and noble minds stirring on 
behalf of the people. I cannot think that excessive- 
physical toil will always prevent the culture of intellect 
and heart. I cannot believe that low sensual indulgences 
will always stand in the way of mental and spiritual 
pleasure. I cannot and will not abandon myself to 
despair with reference to my country and my race. 
Serfdom and slavery, mental bondage and social degra- 
dation will yet be buried, and as I sincerely hope and 
believe, be buried without the prospect of a resurrec- 
tion from the dead. Selfishness and sin may postpone 
it for a time ; but as sure as a righteous, loving and 
faithful God rules in heaven, it will come. 

Some people appear to thfnlr that a working man 
should only be educated for a particular trade, and edu- 
cated at most to a very limited extent. No doubt atten- 
tion should be given in all education to what a man is 
intended to be and do. And a man ought to understand 
thoroughly the trade or profession whereby he is to 
serve society and earn a livelihood. But it is decidedly 
wrong to say a man ought only to be educated with a 
view to trade, and so far as that alone is concerned. He 
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ought to be educated as a human being — a man who has 
a mind. Not because he is a joiner, or bnilder, or tailor; 
bat because he is a man originally created in the image 
of God. He ought to be educated not for the purposes 
of trade exclusively, but on account of the inherent 
grandeur and dignity of hia nature. If education be 
conducted on the ground that it is simply to fit for 
trade, in that case trade is made the end of education ; 
whereas the end of education is not only to fit for trade 
or profession, but to improve human nature so as to 
enable man to make the best of both worlds. Some say 
a very plain and limited education only should be given 
to men intended to work for their bread. But poor men 
working for their bread have minda that rise above their 
ordinary employment ; minds that often go . oat in the 
regions of thought of an elevating character, in theology, 
poetry, science, history, and philosophy. Is not mind 
the poor man's birthright, as well as the heritage of the 
rich ? Beside, no one knows what place God intends a 
poor man to fill in the church or nation. If God give 
brain and grace to a poor man, I say let him have his 
chance of improvement, and leave the issue in the hands 
of providence. We cannot afford to crush mind; its 
proper cultivation is for the good of the church and the 
weal of the nation, and contributes to the uplifting of 
the race. 

Probably most poor young men ask themselves, at one 
time or other, " Can I rise in life P Is it at all possible 
for me to make my way upward to comfort, respecta- 
bility, and intelligence ? Are there not immense odds 
againBt my success, in case I make the attempt to better 
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my condition? Were I to nerve myself for the struggle, 
would not f ailnre bring me more painfnl and distressing 
mortification than the endurance of my present state ?" 
And I fear that many a young man who is capable of 
rising in the world, sinks down into hopeless dejection 
and discouragement, as his fears magnify the improba- 
bilities of self -elevation. If I can be the means of 
strengthening a few hearts, of giving some degree of 
courage to poor, thinking young men, I shall consider 
myself abundantly repaid for my feeble bat sincere en- 
deavours to prompt them to earnest and decided action 
for their own good. I have a deep and abiding interest 
in what concerns society generally, but especially in the 
working classes. Again and again I have resolved that 
if I can assist in the moral and social elevation of the 
hard-handed sons of toil, I will, by God's blessing, do it. 
Bnt as so very much depends on men themselves for 
improving their own condition, I have determined — 
whether prudently or otherwise the public must judge — ■ 
to direct their attention to Self-culture and Self-reliance 
as the means, under God, of Self -elevation, 

The proverb says, " God helps those who help them- 
selves." And it contains a great amount of sense and 
truth. Were it but universally acted upon, society would 
be speedily revolutionized and reconstructed. It would 
entirely annihilate nine-tenths of the evils which now 
curse and afflict the commonwealth. Certainly there are, 
and always will be on earth, circumstances of a most 
painfnl character, over which neither we nor bur fellows 
have any control. In such cases all that we can do is 
to cultivate submission to divine providence, and seek in 



heaven a better inheritance. But bad as things some' 
times are — and we acknowledge they have gone sadly 
wrong — yet we are bold to assert that, for the most part, 
the ills and evils of existence are self-inflicted. Men 
suffer in a thousand instances because they are indolent, 
improvident, and irresolute. Their improvidence and 
idleness bring them to poverty and domestic wretched- 
ness. This is simply laid down as a general rule, to 
which there are many melancholy exceptions. Most 
people know some good men, of careful industrious 
habits, who nevertheless suffer greatly in this world, 
and not from any blame attaching to their personal con- 
duct. In the ordinary language of life, "it is their mis- 
fortune, not their fault." 

Almost every thoughtful and observing person has 
witnessed the painful aud protracted stragglings of cer- 
tain individuals against the reverses of fortune. All 
things appeared to make against them. Circumstances 
seemed to govern them, and not they to govern circum- 
stances. Any one without faith in God and providence 
would have declared that the fates were against them. 
In spite of their utmost doings — and, in some instances, 
more than average sense and sagacity, which one would 
have thought a guarantee of success in any undertak- 
ing, — they have found it impossible to make their way 
in the world. Men of less talent and tact, have, by a 
sort of blundering luck, marvellously prospered, rapidly 
made their way to independence, or become merchant 
princes ; while others, of finer qualities — of better heads 
and bettor hearts — have had a rough and ragged path- 
way from their cradles to their graves. Difficulties have, 
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somehow, come crowding thick and fast upon them, torn 
whichever way they might, until at length, disappointed 
and heart-broken, they have gone with sorrow to their 
final resting place. Peace and quiet be to their dust I 
They are sleeping a sweet sleep in the tomb ! For them 
the world had years all winters, and months all dark as 
December ! They were worthy of better treatment here, 
deserved a kindlier home among ua, bat they are gone 
the way of all flesh, and are slumbering undisturbed by 
the cares of those who have succeeded them. But in 
dealing with these exceptional cases, we most always 
remember that what is dark and mysterious now will 
be fully explained by and by. And we mnst remember, 
too, that man on earth is a probationer for an eternity 
of existence; and probation implies trial, temptation, 
and difficulty, without which there could certainly be 
no formation or test of human character. But if men 
make the very best of their circumstances, if they do 
all in their power to deserve success, and yet fail, they 
may lay themselves down in peace with a good eon- 
science, so far as the right use of their business energies 
is concerned, and the living may write over their sepul- 
chres, — "others unfortunate gone to their graves." 

But it will be thought that the subject is not very 
definitely stated. The questions are naturally suggested, 
" What kind of culture is intended r and what is meant 
by self-reliance ?" Well, these terms are employed in 
a somewhat general and comprehensive sense. By self- 
culture is intended the cultivation of the powers and 
faculties nature has given you, and that to the greatest 
degree your opportunities and circumstances will allow : 
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and this done by and for yourselves, with, a view to im- 
prove your own condition here, as far as possible, and 
that yon may stand on higher vantage-ground hereafter. 
And by self-reliance is meant a firm bat modest de- 
pendence on yonr own capabilities, your own efforts 
and talents, in opposition to a weak and unmanly lean- 
ing npon foreign resources and assistance. These quali- 
ties blended and combined, will wonderfully help men 
through the world. But if they do not possess them in 
some tolerably good degree, they will be the football of 
their fellows, the sport of circumstances, and go down to 
death " sore sick at heart." They will be deeply mor- 
tified at their own fickleness, despised by others, and 
heartily despised by themselves. 

The human mind needs euUure. We utterly repudiate 
the doctrine of innate ideas. All ideas are received 
through the senses. The mind 1 can certainly fall back 
upon itself, and reflect npon ideas and images previously 
gathered, without the immediate assistance of the senses 
in these instances of abstract thought. But all our ideas 
are first communicated to the mind through the medium 
of the senses. We see, therefore, what a complete blank 
the human mind is, when man is first brought into exist- 
ence ; how barren and unproductive till ideas are col- 
lected by experience and cultivation. If life be well and 
wisely spent, man's stock of ideas will increase and mul- 
tiply, perpetually accumulating with his experience and 
years. An uncultivated mind is like an uncultivated 
garden — nothing valuable or beautiful grows in it. It 
requires the gardener's skill and labour to render it fruit- 
ful and agreeable to the eye. Or, the uncultivated mind 
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is like a wide waste of moorland, without trees and corn 
fields to greet the eye. There is hardly anything to be 
seen, save here and there a green patch, or a few wild 
flowers, till the husbandman's tailing hand has converted 
the unproductive heath into fruitful soil. And the hu- 
man mind needs cultivation as much and as constantly 
as nature. But what men should especially impress upon, 
their minds is, that intellectual culture is their own 
work. If others assist them, the cultivation of the mind 
must be principally done by themselves. And if they 
be without a teacher, then the work is wholly their 
own. There are many instances on record of strong 
and original minds educating themselves, and exercising 
an immense influence on society, notwithstanding the 
disadvantage of no particular systematic training. The 
birch is sometimes seen growing upon the ledge of the 
rock, but with little soil in which to root itself. An 
occasional wild flower is found where it seemed impos- 
sible for it to grow and mature. But this is no sound 
argument against cultivation, either naturally or men- 
tally. Some men have wonderfully distinguished them- 
selves by their native talent, without book-learning ; but 
it is not for us to say how high they might have risen, 
had they but attended to regular and systematic self- 
culture. Men obtain knowledge by hard effort, and not 
by intuition alone. And the probability is, that angels 
themselves acquire knowledge, for the most part by 
study and effort. " Into which things the angels desire 
to look:" language which seems to indicate that the 
angelic students intensely think, in order that they may 
fathom the redeeming scheme, and comprehend its hid- 
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den mysteries. Bat whatever may be the case with re. 
ference to angels, hnman beings obtain knowledge by 
great mental toil. Weeds grow spontaneously ; fruit is 
obtained from the earth by labour, Men most calculate 
upon hard labour, if they elevate themselves intellec- 
tually. It is commonly bnt truthfully said, that "there 
is no royal road to knowledge." All men of solid mental 
build, of lasting eminence in literature, have been close, 
patient, persevering Btndents. And this is the only way 
for all classes of society to mental elevation. Peer and 
peasant have to travel on the same old, hard beaten 
path. Even genius of the highest character must not 
scorn hard work. 

Probably the original difference between one mind and 
another is not so great as is generally supposed and taken 
for granted. Certainly there is a wide and palpable dif- 
ference. Bnt there is perhaps a far greater difference 
made between mind and mind by education, or mental 
discipline, by reading, observation, and study, than is 
made by nature itself. Indeed, some of tbe greatest 
men that Britain ever produced, in point of mental en- 
dowments, have modestly stated that the only difference 
between themselves and others of which they were con- 
scious, was patience and perseverance. Aye, and some 
have gone so far as to say that genius is nothing mora 
than patience and perseverance. Bnt it is hard to 
accept such a definition of genius, inasmuch as it appears 
a more subtle something infinitely higher than patience 
and perseverance. Nevertheless the statement contains 
a great deal of truth. And Mr. Smiles asserts in his 
excellent book, " Self -Help," that " the veg greatest men 
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have been among the least believers in the power of 
genius, and as worldly wise and persevering as successful 
men of the commoner sort. Some have even defined 
genius to be common sense intensified. A distinguished 
teacher and president of a college spoke of it as the 
power of making efforts. John Foster held it to be the 
power of lighting one's own fire." Ho culture, however, 
can give genius, bnt talent may be acquired. All the 
education in the world cannot give the natural aptitude 
men call genius. Culture cannot make an imbecile into 
a philosopher, or convert, a real simpleton into a man of 
sense and prudence. There must be a peculiar fitness 
furnished by nature for any particular department of 
art, science, or literature, ere it is possible to excel. But 
when any special gifts are bestowed by nature, culture 
brings them out to greater advantage. Education can 
polish the gem, revealing beauties that would have es- 
caped our observation had it always remained in the 
rough ; and yet no polishing under heaven can convert 
the common pebble into a precious stone, 

Mind is impartially bestowed by Nature. It is not a 
gift given to any one privileged class. No class of society 
has any monopoly here. And for the encouragement of 
poor men, be it remembered, that poverty so far from 
crushing talent or extinguishing natural genius, rather 
acts as a stimulus. Only recollect that Hugh Miller 
was a stonemason ; and without the privilege of univer- 
sity education, he raised himself by his own efforts to the 
peerage of intellect, ftifl life is full of lessons of self- 
culture and self-reliance. John Foster was a poor wea- 
ver ; and with comparatively little assistance he became 
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one of the moat profound and philosophic writers of his 
age. Dr. Adam Clarke was the son of a poor Irish 
schoolmaster ; and without any thing like great advan- 
tages at home, and certainly with bat few opportunities 
in after-life at all favourable to his literary pursuits, he 
became one of the first scholars of his day, and earned 
himself a name and reputation that will live long as 
the English language. And it would be easy to go on 
enumerating instances and examples of men in every 
department of business, art, science, and literature, who 
have risen from the ranks, and left a name engraven on 
the affectionate memories of their countrymen. It was 
so in ancient Greece and Rome : it is so in Europe and 
America at the present day: and so among ourselves. 
" Men great in science, literature, and art," says Mr. 
Smiles in "Self-Help," — "the apostles of great thoughts 
and lords of the heart, have sprung indiscriminately 
from the English farm and the Scotch hill-side, from 
the workshop and the mine, from the blacksmith's stithy 
and the cobbler's stool." The Record newspaper said 
some time ago, referring to the bishops in the Estab- 
lished church : — " Dr. Longley is the son of a working 
barrister, who became a police magistrate ; Dr. Thomson 
was the son of a country draper at Whitehaven, in Cum- 
berland ; Dr. Tait was a younger son of an Edinburgh 
writer to the signet ; Dr. Philpott was placed at Cam- 
bridge at the expense of a small evangelical society for 
privately assisting promising young men at the univer- 
sities ; and Dr. Jacob, the Bishop of Chester, was origi- 
nally educated for the Nonconformist ministry at the 
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Dissenting college at Homerton, when Dr. Pye Smith 
was the tutor and Dr. Binney was his fellow-pupil." 

It is well known that there have been noble examples 
of mental and moral worth in the higher and middle 
classes of society, in all ages and nations. And men 
ought to acknowledge and appreciate worth and excel- 
lence wherever found — whether " clothed in purple and 
fine linen," or clothed in honest rags — whether in the 
humble cottage or beautiful mansion — whether seated on 
a throne, 'or toiling for a livelihood in a garret or a cel- 
lar. It is no disgrace to be poor. Christ himself, as 
to his worldly condition, was a poor man. There may 
and freqnently is to be found, poverty without any con- 
nection whatever with talent and moral worth. All that 
can be contended for is this — the condition of birth, in 
general language, is a mere accident of existence, and to 
no man's praise or blame. But being poor, goads men 
on in self-culture, rather than fetters the strong-minded, 
or keeps a truly noble soul from rising. Generally 
speaking genius is rarely nursed upon the lap of fortune. 
Riches are a strong temptation to ease and self-indul- 
gence, and it is perfectly clear they are not necessary for 
man's highest cultivation. While it should be remem- 
bered to the honour of the aristocracy, that many of 
them toil hard in parliament, and furnish valuable con- 
tributions to science and literature ; and indeed gave 
Bacon to the world, the father of inductive philosophy ; 
Rosse, the constructor of the most extraordinary tele- 
scope that was ever made ; and many others, whose 
names will never perish ; it should likewise be remem- 
bered that the majority of great and distingnished men 
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have risen from the middle and lower classes. True 
talent or genius, like the lark or the-eagle, soars upward 
and upward, and circumstances or men can seldom if 
ever keep it down, 

Complete telf-oaUure embraces the education of the whole 
temg. There is no doubt a very close and intimate con- 
nection between physical and intellectual education. To 
have a healthy, active, and energetic mind, a mind capa- 
ble of sustained and lengthened effort, it is necessary to 
train, educate, and fully develop the body. Socrates, in 
Plato's Republic, is made to say, ""Gymnastics for the 
body, music for the soul." The more men think, the 
more they will be persuaded that it is wrong to neglect 
the training of the body. But close as is the connection 
subsisting between body and mind, or the education of 
the one and the education of the other, there is yet a 
closer connection between mental and moral education. 
It is hardly necessary to do more than refer to Foster's 
Essay on Popular Ignorance for proof and illustration. 
Properly to train and cultivate the mind implies a good 
degree of self-control, self-restraint, and self -repression ; 
which, to say the very least, is a step in the right direc- 
tion. But though all this is good enough in itself, it 
does not go far enough. All education is incomplete and 
imperfect which does not rightly train the whole man, 
body, soul, and spirit. Mere intellectual education may 
make a very clever man, but then he may be a clever 
rofjae, a perfect prodigy in vice. Some men are almost 
as clever as the devil, and almost as wicked and bad as 
he. There is a need of religions education, a thoroughly 
Christian element, and without it education is one-sided, 
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and does not meet all the necessities of man's nature. 
Mere secular education does not go to the evil of human 
nature, nproot and destroy it, giving man a tendency 
to holiness, a power over moral wrong. There cannot 
be education, strictly and properly speaking, without 
Christianity, as there cannot be man without a soul, the 
. world without an atmosphere, and the day without a 
sun. Looking at the entire man, and considering his 
important destiny, education without spiritual develop- 
ment is essentially defective. Never yet did mere men- 
tal culture grow into religious life. Byron knew much 
on this subject, and somewhere asserts that " the tree of 
knowledge is not the tree of life." One very encourag- 
ing sign of the times is the increased attention that is 
being devoted to the religious education of the country. 
The secular education of the masses used to be neglected, 
and the noble intellect God had given to be improved 
and cultivated, was greatly stunted in its growth. The 
mental energies slumbered undeveloped. The peasantry 
lived in cramping ignorance, in intellectual dwarfishness. 
But now men are more awake to the fact that every 
thing which tends to promote the mental, moral, and 
social well-being of man, is really deserving of their 
serious and earnest attention. All who wish well to 
their country cannot but hope and pray that it may 
be saved from the unrestrained depravity of an unin- 
stmcted and irreligious populace ; or else the terrible 
drama of the French revolution may sooner or later be 
acted again upon English soil. If the nation would 
escape ten thousand evils and calamities, there muBt be 
a systematic development of the moral sentiments of the 
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nation — the united education of the intellect and con- 
science of the country. And for this important business 
the institutions of the land are being greatly multiplied, 
and men ought to avail themselves of all helps and ad- 
vantages for their moral good, and intellectual improve- 
ment. Get a strong passion for knowledge, my brother, 
and difficulties will be overcome, refined pleasure pro- 
duced, joy nert to the joy of Christianity will be created. 
In all ages and countries circumstances of the most un- 
favourable character have been conquered by an ardent 
desire for the acquisition of knowledge. The love of 
knowledge will give birth to a spirit of enquiry and 
observation. But it is necessary to seek and woo know- 
ledge with the ardent passion of a lover. The utility 
and advantage of general knowledge is great, and man 
has a particular faculty for its acquisition. Over and 
above the brute creation he is made a knowing being, — 
endowed with a capacity to understand, to learn and 
improve mentally and morally. And even general know- 
ledge wonderfully multiplies the enjoyments of man , 
enlarges the sphere and resources of his happiness, im- 
parts pure delight to the mind — the opposite of the 
gross and sensual indulgence which ignorance for the 
most part begets. Surely it cannot be doubted that 
general knowledge, as we have already intimated, has 
some moral advantages, as it appears frequently to pre- 
vent brutality, to restrain the bodily appetites, and to 
subdue the passions, so that many of the darker and 
grosser evils of society are annihilated. For the sake 
of physical health, domestic comfort, and what the world 
calls respectability, very often evil is avoided by well. 
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informed and enlightened individuals. And yet, as we 
have just seen, to understand the right is not an unfail- 
ing guarantee that the right will be practised. Never- 
theless ignorance, dull, stupid, unreflecting ignorance, ia 
one of the worst enemies of individuals and communi- 
ties. What has ignorance done for Ireland and Italy P 
Socially and morally they are many steps lower in the 
ladder than the people around them, who are naturally 
placed in considerably less propitious circumstances. 
And alas ! ignorance has a wonderful power of propa- 
gating itself. This is one of the worst features of it. 
Wherever it takes root and produces its baneful fruit, 
error and prejudice aw indefinitely perpetuated. Igno- 
rance is not " the mother of devotion," but of crime, bad 
morals, brute violence, and social degradation, as seen 
and illustrated in the history of Ireland and Italy. 
General knowledge must not be regarded as a sufficient 
antidote for moral and spiritual evils. It is good and 
right in itself, and the more men have of it the better 
for themselves and for society at large, but people must 
not rest in it, and be content with the improvement of 
the head and leave the heart unrenewed. Men must 
add to the knowledge of other things, the sublimer 
knowledge of God and religion. In fact religion must 
be the basis of all self-culture. Improvement in Chris- 
tian knowledge should be first and foremost, and all 
other knowledge should be held secondary and subordi- 
nate to moral and spiritual purposes. When the rail- 
lenium comes it will be ushered in by many running to 
and fro that knowledge may be increased. But it will be 
principally, if not exclusively, religious knowledge, the 
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knowledge which saves the soul and furnishes a com- 
plete rnle of holy living. It will be the knowledge of 
salvation by the remission of sin, the excellence of 
knowledge, the highest and most blessed knowledge 
obtained from God's own teaching in God's own revela- 
tion. Nor is Christianity the enemy of miscellaneous 
knowledge, but of ignorance and nn thinking stupidity. 
The noble intellect God has given to man must be 
polished like the diamond, that it may appear to be what 
tn reality it is, — a bright and beautiful thing. Man 
ought to fit himself by culture to make the very best nse 
of the talents God has given him. And he ought to do 
this on moral grounds, from a conviction of duty to God, 
himself, and his fellows. If he neglect to do it, his 
intellect will be like a mansion that is never lighted up, 
like a house that is never cleaned, like rich land un- 
plooghed, unsown, and nnweeded. And it is the igno- 
rance of such men that makes them sit like terrible 
nightmares on the bosom of society ; and the ignorance 
of snob, men in the ohnroh impedes in no small degree, 
her onward progress to bless and save the world. Had 
we but a more intelligent piety we should have greater 
religions stability, and fewer backsliders in heart and 
life. But if this state of things be improved upon, if 
the self-culture of men be complete and thorough, then 
there must manifestly be a looking to the great Spirit 
to wield effectually the Divine Word, the instrument of 
conviction and conversion. Prayer must be offered for 
the Spirit's light and influence. Faith must be exercised 
in the truth of God, in the power of the Spirit's grace 
and in the atonement of Christ. 
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To attempt self-improvement is not to strive after the 
impossible. Some persons dream of fine things, but they 
are among the impossibilities of life. Great and good 
and grand enough, if they could only be accomplished. 
With reference to many a splendid project in life we 
have to say, — "This man began to build, and wna not 
able to finish." But when we speak of intellectual cul- 
ture we do not weakly talk of the impossible. Man is 
made of improveable material. He has the capability of 
rising in knowledge and wisdom. He can examine and 
investigate his own nature, ascertain his mental powers, 
and comprehend the possibilities of his being. The fact 
that he does not become better acquainted with his own 
nature, often accounts for the little improvement he 
makes. I urge you therefore to turn your eyes inward. 
Set your mind to reflect on itself. Get an ideal of what 
you may become by the blessing of God on your per- 
severing and systematic efforts. And remember that 
you not only possess the power of understanding your- 
selves, but of forming your own mind and character. 
To an extent a man may become what he determines. 
It may take years of slow patient toil to reach the point 
of elevation he places before him. But if he bravely 
struggle and press onward, he may ultimately climb to 
the position he set his heart on, and accomplish the task 
so long before him. These two facts, then, that man 
can understand and direct his own mind ; comprehend 
what he is and what he is capable of becoming, show us 
that human improvement has its foundation in human 
nature; and that therefore we do not indulge in dreams 
and declamation when we speak of self- culture. Tou 
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can improve yourselves if yon will it, and fairly set to 
work. No sane man would speak or write on the subject. 
of self-culture without a profound conviction of ita pos- 
sibility. There is dreaming enough in this age, men 
are grasping at shadows, or chasing bubbles which burst 
as soon as touched. Bat self-culture is rewarded with 
real and advantageous improvement. Were we shot up 
to the hopeless conclusion that the human race is inca- 
pable of intellectual improvement, and that society will 
be saddled with all the ignorance around us down to the 
latest generations, it would drive sensible men mad, and 
make the heart of the philanthropist and of the Christian 
bleed. But the statesman, the minister of religion, and 
the schoolmaster know well enough that the work of 
education is not a fruitless and foolish enterprise. It 
has answered in the past, and is doing so now ; but will 
probably proceed in a far more encouraging and satis- 
factory way in the next generation. Aye, and for soli- 
tary men, wishing to help themselves, as well aa for 
nations and communities, the future is big with hope and 
promise. Knowledge will one day be diffused through 
all classes of society, the mental improvement of the 
people no longer shamefully neglected, and individuals 
and governments exert themselves under more favour- 
able circumstances. Hind was given to be cultivated, 
and the will of God in this respect will yet be done. 
The growth of intellect is not limited by earth. It 
was meant to grow and strengthen for ever. Instinct 
speedily reaches its full and perfect development. But 
reason is capable of perpetual progress and unending 
advancement. Take heart therefore in all yon are doing 
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to improve yourselves, and to aid in the improvement of 
others ; not forgetting that yon will take the results of 
mental culture into eternity with you. The higher the 
improvement of the mind here, the higher the vantage 
ground you will occupy hereafter. 

To yowng men hcginmng to read and think, I would 
earnestly toy, ie carefui m the formation of j/ow mental 
character. Form the habit of getting down to the bottom 
of a subject. Do not merely content yourselves with 
looking on the trunk and branches of the tree, but dig 
your way right down to the roots, and see from what 
the thought springs and grows. Endeavour to compre- 
hend a principle in all its bearings and developments. 
Superficial thinking is very largely the curse and con- 
demnation of the age. Form the habit likewise of seiz- 
ing general principles, and of holding them with a firm 
and intelligent grasp. Carefully trace them through 
their different winding and intricate processes, guarding 
all the while against the common error of looking upon 
mere modes and forms as being in themselves great 
and grand principles. Separate the accidental from the 
essential, the thing itself from the dress in which it 
appears. As the clothing is not the man, bo the mode 
or form of thought is not thought itself. Cultivate the 
habit of looking on all sides of a subject. Narrow 
notions, one-sided views, ore common enough, and exer- 
cise a mischievous influence on ourselves and on others. 
Examine into principles and things thoroughly and im- 
partially. Glaze steadily down into the deep waters, or 
steadfastly look upon the splendid landscape, or go 
ronnd and round the palace or castle in the world of 
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mind and thought. Let it be your practice to form a 
judgment of things on proper evidence. Do not be in ■ 
great harry to make up your mind on anything difficult. 
Patiently wait for data. Suspend your judgment till 
you obtain proper evidence for an opinion ; and when 
your opinion is folly formed don't change it without 
sufficient reason. Try to keep clear of prejudice, and be 
willing to alter any opinion yon may hold when further 
light breaks in upon your mind. He is clever beyond 
precedent, or weak beyond measure who never sees rea- 
son to change his judgment of men and things. Such a 
person naturally belongs to the race of popes, and ought 
to grace an infallible church. Endeavour to get the 
power of consecutive and continuous thought. Do not 
fear hard and prolonged mental work. Never mind a 
little head-ache occasionally. Make full and proper use 
of the mind God has given you. What is the use of 
having a head unless we make it work while it sticks 
on our shoulders. And remember hard mental work is 
the price all have to pay for intelligence and intellectual 
excellence. Do not expect to accomplish in a few weeks 
the work of a year, or in a few months the work of a 
life-time. Study in a regular and systematic way, and 
lay your plans for life. It is a noble sight to Bee a 
man working his head nnweariedly to the last, keeping 
a breast or a head of his times, as in men like the late 
Lord Brougham. Cultivate the reason and imagination 
together. These are the two great powers of the mind. 
We do not stay to inquire which is the superior faculty. 
Bnt we may rest assured it is wise and advantageous 
to cultivate them both at the same time. Think for 



yourselves, while you grant the same privilege to other 
people. Go on in life quietly looking with your own 
ayes, and tfiitilfing with TOOT own heads. Eat do not 
indulge in the disagreeable habit of disputing every. 
body's opinion. Yon will gain very little by a practice 
of that sort. Wrangling £or the sake of it will not pay 
yon &p your time. Loom to respect the thinking aad 
opinions of others, though it may not appear right or 
reasonable to adopt them. Those who attach no tmpor» 
tance or value to the opinions of others, may dream that 
they are gifted with extraordinary genius, bot the world 
will readily conclude that they are gifted with marvel- 
lous folly. In all your efforts to secure mental elevation 
and improvement, remember that to cultivate the mind 
in not to cnm the mind with information, as » so com- 
monly supposed, but to tit the mind to judge and inves- 
tigate for itself all that is- pat bef jre it for its decision. 
There are many who accumulate vast stores of know. 
ledge, bat are very little wiser for what they know. 
They do not compare and combine principles, so as to 
get m str a cti ve lessons oat of their great stores of know, 
ledger For example, history to many merely means cer- 
tain reigns, battles ami Important events. They do not 
get down to the philosophy of history, and deal closely 
with eanee and effect, the nature of things and the ooaae- 
qtmces resulting from them. As man is an intellectual 
being, the intellect ought to be fully developed, culti- 
vated as folly as circumstances will permit, and so pre- 
pared for use on earth, and for employment in heaven 
for ever. To see a mind neglected and wasted is a 
y thing ; but to see it properly cultivated and 
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tamed to its right use is a thing of beauty and a joy 
for ever. 

At the risk of apparent repetition we emphatically date 
that self-culture must especially be moral and religiout in 
it* character. It is above all necessary that human cul- 
ture should be eminently spiritual. The need of Chris- 
tian culture, the ciiltnre of the heart as well as the head, 
of the soul as well as the intellect, is seen when we 
remember we have sinful appetites and passions, and 
are, in our unrenewed condition, earthly, sensual and 
devilish. Now the growth of these evils must be dis- 
couraged and depressed. We must listen to the voice 
of conscience and obey it ; not dethrone but respect and 
regard its authority. We must seek the annihilation of 
human selfishness, and cultivate a God-like benevolence, 
a self-forgetting charity, a divine generosity. We must 
kill and cut np by the roots all moral and spiritual 
wrong, and loyally do the right from the very love of 
it, from the delight we find in it, and because it is the 
will of God in Christ Jesus concerning us. There is no 
limit to the development of this moral force within us, 
if we be faithful to ourselves and look up to God for 
grace. It has frequently become so strong in man that 
he could sooner die than violate his conscience and sin 
against his God. It was this moral force in Daniel that 
made him enter the lions' den, made the three Hebrew 
children face the fiery furnace, made John the Baptist 
submit to imprisonment and the loss of life, made Peter 
and Paul endure martyrdom, and made Ridley and 
Latimer go to the stake. No power on earth could 
turn these heroic men, and an untold host of martyrs 
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and confessors, from their conscientious convictions ; and 
they felt that death itself, in its' most terrible forms, 
was far easier than to do deliberate wrong. — Man in the 
light of truth and eternity is seen to be a grand crea- 
ture, the noblest work of God ; for while our bodily 
senses connect us with the visible universe, onr lofty 
spiritual nature links us with the Deity. We not only 
hold communion with nature, but with nature's God. 
We rise to faith in God, to love God, to hope in God, 
to joy in God, to submission to the will of God, subjec- 
tion, to His authority and obedience to His righteous 
laws. We reverence the Divine Majesty, stand in awe 
of the Sovereign of the universe ; and yet humbly seek 
likeness to Him in nature and conduct who is more than 
our Creator, Benefactor and Friend, — our Father, urging 
us to be perfect as He is perfect. But Christian culture 
not only embraces the duty we owe to ourselves and to 
God, it also embraces the duty we owe to our fellows. 
We are bound to cultivate the social affections and senti- 
ments. We are under obligation to love our relations, 
friends, neighbours, countrymen, and our race ; and so 
to love them as to bless and benefit them, to guard their 
rights and promote their intereste. Man everywhere ia 
undoubtedly his brother's keeper, — the guardian not 
only of his natural and social well-being, but also of 
his moral and spiritual good. We must therefore love 
man as man ; not because he belongs to our creed, to our 
nation, but because he is a man. While we love God 
with all our heart we must love our neighbour as our- 
selves : not forgetting that in the broad Christian sense 
he is our neighbour who is in the same world and has 
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the need of our help and sympathy. The whole world 
is a neighbourhood, and every man in it a neighbour, 
according to the teaching of the New Testament. Since 
God, then, has made of one blood all nations of men, — 
grounded on the unity of the race, and in imitation of 
the Great Father, we ought to cultivate love and good- 
will to all, and assist as far as we are able the poor and 
needy. It is of the first importance to keep the heart 
right with God. Ton will frequently find that the state 
of your heart unconsciously influences your thinking. If 
you wish to have a morally clear mind, yon mnst seek 
a morally pare one. Sin blinds the mind, blunts the 
moral sensibilities, and dims the spiritual perceptions. 
Many a theologian has frankly acknowledged that his 
heart got wrong before his views became heterodox. 
This is but natural. It is necessary that we should be 
humble, sincere and teachable, in order that God may 
make the revelations of His truth and goodness to us. 
Let ns keep before ns as the grand motto of life, — the 
intellect of a man, the very heart and innocence of a 
child. Self-culture must thus be comprehensive and 
complete, embracing the whole nature of man. Man is 
an intellectual being, and so his intellectual facilities 
must be cultivated. He is a moral and religions being, 
and so his moral and religious nature mnst be cultivated. 
He is a social being, and so bis social affections and 
sentiments must be cultivated. There mnst, in fact, be 
the harmonious culture and development of his entire 
nature ; all the powers and faculties of man educated 
together. As the beautiful tree grows into its own fair 
form, and the splendid edifice rises in shapely and fitting 
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proportions, bo one part of man's nature must not be 
sacrificed to the other- But as in these times the dan- 
ger lies on the side of placing talent above goodness, 
it is especially necessary to attend to spiritnal culture. 
Clever men are sought and applauded, while good men 
are despised and neglected. Genius is popular, piety 
hangs down its head in obscurity. The ideas and moral 
sentiments of people are wrong, when they prefer to 
listen to a talented man of questionable moral character, 
and refuse to hear one who is good beyond doubt, though 
of somewhat weaker brain than his rival. Goodness 
most be exalted above mental qualifications. The wor- 
ship of intellect is one of the most fearful sins of the 
age. The notions of the people must be completely 
reversed. Christian culture is infinitely more important 
than the mere improvement of the intellect ; and to be 
devoted to God is far more creditable to any man than 
to possess a fine mind. The intellect is the natural gift 
of the man, whereas goodness is won and retained by 
hard effort. We do not say that no credit is dae to the 
man who improves his natural gifts, but we do say that 
goodness must always be put before greatness ; in our 
thoughts and affections piety must be exalted above 

There muet be the culture of individuality. One man ia 
not made to be altogether like another man. Every man 
is made to be himself and nobody else. People in these 
times are too commonly the mere copies of their fellows. 
They go on from day to day attempting to squeeze them- 
selves into the mould of some other person. This is one 
of the peculiar dangers of oar age. He is regarded as 



the remarkably prudent man, the wise model of all 
beside, who can so £ar stout the growth of his own 
intellect as to bring hia thoughts and opinions into har- 
mony with the majority. Let a man think for himself, 
and dare to stand alone ; and he is mostly regarded as 
wild, eccentric, and unmanageable. The popular idea is 
that yon are to force your mind to accommodate itself 
to the general mind ; and so, I suppose, the age we lire 
in is to produce nothing but common-place characters. 
This view to my mind is seriously and radically wrong. 
I say develop yourselves, and have the courage to be 
what God meant yon to be. The machine goes on as 
prescribed, but the tree grows into ita own free and 
beautiful shape. And men should be themselves reli- 
giously, as well as intellectually and physically. One 
man's religious experience was never intended to be the 
exact type of another man's experience. The young 
convert mourns that he has not the feelings and attain- 
ments of an advanced Christian ; or that he is not so full 
of joy as some other member of the church. The fact 
is, God meant us all to be ourselves, and to have an expe- 
rience of our own, just as He meant us to be ourselves 
mentally and physically. I have my own experience, 
my brother in Christ has his experience. Paul was 
meant to be Paul ; Peter was meant to he Peter ; John 
was meant to be John. I cannot have the experience of 
my fellow-Christian, precisely and in all points, or we 
should no longer be two individuals, but one. I must 
be myself, and glorify God as He ordains. Sow this 
individuality intellectually and religiously should be care- 
fully cultivated. The great variety in nature largely 
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contributes to the beauty of nature ; and so it is in the 
intellectual and spiritual world. But here let us guard 
against the supposition that eccentricity is either proof 
of goodness on the one hand, or proof of cleverness and 
greatness on the other. A man may be excessively odd, 
and do queer things for the sake of notoriety, for the 
love of being considered singular ; but that is a very 
different thing from individuality. Oddity is no evi- 
dence that a man is either better or stronger-minded 
than other people, it only shows that he is a little 
more queer than his fellows. Odd people are numerous 
enough, I do not mean persons who have a comic vein, 
but people who are odd in their simplicity, weak, not 
clever. And their vanity leads them to attempt singu- 
larity, to try to be different from every body else. Their 
oddity does not contribute to the advancement of society. 
Bnt when a man of sense and worth dares to be himself, 
really and truly, all around are indebted to him. The 
grandeur of God's workmanship comes out distinctly; 
and the purpose of the Almighty is so far answered. 

Carefully cultivate the power of clearly and forcibly 
expressing yowr ideas. Tour influence over others, your 
power of doing them good, to a large extent depend on 
your capability of propounding your views on any subject 
or enterprise with clearness and force. I do not mean 
that yon are to become mere talkers. That is a very 
low and mean attainment at best. It is perfectly horrible 
to hear some men speak. Their talk is fluent enough, 
but altogether made up of wind and words. It is at 
such a time especially that yon see the truth of the 
proverb, " Silence is golden ;" and yet you can hardly 
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say that " Speech is silver," nnder such circumstances. 
The gift of clear and forcible speech is a talent to be 
coveted. The mere " gift of the gab" can scarcely be 
pat too low, — the lower the better for the good of 
society; but sensible talk is always seasonable and ad- 
vantageous. The man who has the command of lan- 
guage, — not a superfluity erf words, — is a man of power 
in any circle or association. I grant that it is of prime 
importance to get ideas. If a man begin to talk without 
ideas, he may make a great noise, like a man hammering' 
very hard to open an empty barrel, — and after all bis 
labour their is nothing in it. A very shrewd clever man 
giving advice to his son about to enter npon life as a 
public speaker said, "first get something to say, and 
then learn bow to say it." Now supposing a man feel 
he has something to say, but cannot say it, cannot make 
bis ideas sufficiently clear and intelligible to others, he 
does not pass for his real worth among his fellows, and 
is greatly crippled in his power of doing good in his 
generation. Another man who does not possess one 
tenth of his thinking power may push his way to the 
front, simply on account of greater fluency. Man's ideas 
must find a voice. The mind must make itself known 
and felt in language. Great thoughts sleeping unspoken 
in the breast of the individual thinker, may be for his 
personal good, but don't benefit society. The gift of 
speech is one grand distinction between man and the 
brute. If a man have ideas, but little power of utter- 
ance, he is like a person with a great capital at bis 
command in business without the tact or power to use 
it. If a man make the most of himself he must not 
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only cultivate the power of thinking, bat of expressing 
his thoughts with propriety and precision. The power 
of expressing oar ideas is not cultivated as it fcught to 
be, and as it might be. Thomas Cariyle thinks that the 
two greatest nations that ever existed — England and 
America — are in danger of going to wind and tongue. 
Perhaps there is some ground for this fear, if we 
apply the remark to mob-oratory. Men are going about 
haranguing the people who have little claim to popu- 
larity, men to whom God never gave very select heads; 
and yet many men of this type are travelling through 
the country spouting error. But the abuse of speech is 
no sound argument against its proper cultivation and 
legitimate use. Speech was given to be employed ; and 
he who uses it wisely and well, is an agreeable and in- 
structive companion, a valuable friend, and a useful 
member of the commonwealth. Fitting speech is beau- 
tiful, and beautiful exceedingly when employed in the 
service of the right. In the social circle it gives a 
happy interchange of ideas; in the sauotuary it can 
utter the high praises of God ; and in the senate defend 
the oppressed and down-trodden among the nations. It 
will ultimately be employed in heaven for ever. Let its 
proper cultivation, therefore, not bo despised or neg- 
lected. 

Attend further to the cultivation- of true politeness. Here 
we may ask what is tree politeness ? Not polished man- 
ners merely; for a man may very politely do a very 
impolite thing. The thing we mean may be done in a 
very refined manner, and yet it may be the very soul of 
selfishness. Mere polish or elegance of manners does 
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not touch the essence of politeness. A man may be 
somewhat awkward in his manners, and yet may be in 
reality more polite than his lordly neighbour. Politeness 
does not altogether consist in making oneself agreeable 
to others; for that might involve flattery, insincerity, 
and falsehood. The true nature of politeness is broadly 
and beautifully stated in the thirteenth chapter of Paul's 
First Epistle to the Corinthians. The man who enjoys 
and correctly exhibits the love of the Gospel, is the truly 
courteous man. The refinement of others is but the 
imperfect image, the faint reflection of the spirit of 
Christianity. Our books of etiquette only deal with the 
outward form of politeness, and do not go down to the 
soul of the subject. The common-place notion of polite- 
ness is gracefulness of manners. But politeness, rightly 
understood, is something underlying manners, and of 
which they are but the poor imperfect formal expression. 
Just as logic does not deal with thought as thought, but 
is only concerned with the form of thought ; and just as 
the profession and form of Godliness do not constitute 
Godliness itself ; so the popular notions and definitions 
of politeness leave the real nature of it altogether out 
of view. Pleasing manners may be called the body of 
politeness ; but there must be a soul of kindness, love, 
charity, in the deep Christian sense. " Let every one 
of ns please his neighbour for his good to edification." 
So far as we innocently can, we must try to make our- 
selves agreeable to others for their good ; for the true 
end of courtesy is the promotion of the enjoyment and 
welfare of our fellows. To delight in rough manners 
indicates a nature destitute of the finer feelings and 
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sensibilities, a nature not made in the beat and highest 
monld. Some men of stern and rugged disposition ap- 
pear to imagine that politeness is only another name for 
effeminacy, weakness, numanliness. But a man may be 
courteous, and yet thoroughly independent. A poor man 
may be a refined gentleman, respectful and dignified in 
his bearing towards the rich, without losing any of his 
self-respect, or sacrificing his independence of character. 
And a rich man does not lose caste by " condescending 
to men of low estate." It is as needful that the rich 
should cultivate politeness toward the poor, as it is that 
the poor should cultivate politeness toward the rich. If 
the manners of the multitude are to improve, must not 
the rich do their part in the elevating work ? England's 
Queen is never more queenly than when visiting the 
cottages of the poor; and certainly never does a more 
graceful act. Politeness does not necessarily destroy 
individuality. The rules of social intercourse which 
suppress what is original and individual, are neither 
philosophic nor Christian ; and the sooner society rids 
itself of such rules the better. That is a falBe refine- 
ment which acts a lie, which dares not openly and 
honestly tell a dear friend the full truth. The polite- 
ness of the present age very largely lacks common 
morality. It dares not to reprove sin for fear of giving 
offence. It dares not to be honest with a Christian 
brother, for fear of hurting his mind. It dares not to 
be loyal to humanity and loyal to Christ! We want 
men who can politely say "No" to a request which 
is morally wrong ; men who can agreeably say a plain, 
hard, righteous thing, for the good of the church and 
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the world ; men who have courage courteously to speak 
and act as persons accountable to God. The only refine- 
ment which is worth the name of politeness is formed 
on Christian principles ; and we ought not to attend to 
the wants and wishes of others, or even attempt or 
desire to please them, bnt in perfect accordance with the 
will of God, and for the accomplishment of their highest 
interests. Politeness is good and beautiful, when it is 
really genuine and not artificial, the outgrowth and 
natural development of the Christian character. Yes, 
and it may be as much the possession and ornament of 
the poor as the rich. 

Persona should attend to the cultivation of taste. F. W. 
Robertson, in his lectures to working men, says, " Taste 
is perception of beauty : to have taste is to recognize 
that which is right and congruous. When we speak of 
the moral sense, we mean the power of distinguishing 
between right and wrong ; when we speak of taste, we 
mean the faculty of distinguishing that which is fitting 
from that which is unbecoming." Taste in a poor man's 
home makes him love it, and feel comfortable in it ; and 
a neat cottage gives a thrill of pleasure to the passer-by. 
The improvement of taste on the part of working men 
would greatly tend to bind class to class, almost as much 
as intellectual culture. Persons of refinement instinc- 
tively turn away from that which is coarse and vulgar. 
The cultivation of taste would be better for working 
men as such. In many departments of trade the work- 
men of the continent are greatly in advance of the 
workmen of Britain, and consequently stand a better 
chance of employment. Much has been written on the 



sublime and beautiful. Frequently practical men have 
looked upon the discussion of such subjects as altogether 
useless. A change is evidently passing over the opinions 
of many of them. They are beginning to regard the 
beautiful as useful. One result is that art education is 
being contended for in this country as it never was 
before. The beautiful is useful in its influence on our 
feelings, our homes, our manufactories ; and France and 
Switzerland and Germany appear to have recognised this 
truth before England. A poor female in France will 
dress herself far more beautifully with a few draperies, 
than many women nmtrng us with great means at their 
command, — because of superior taste. The English 
watch is clumsy beside that of Geneva. The workman- 
ship in precious stones here bears no comparison with 
that of Germany. It is time we were stirring ourselves 
if we don't intend our trade to depart. 

Self-control is a necessary condition of self -improvement. 
We must get the mastery over our animal appetites. 
What a vast amount of intellectual life is lost, and how 
much mental energy is altogether wasted among the rich 
in consequence of luxurious living. And who dare say 
that there is not frequent excessive eating and drink- 
ing among the poor ? Now drunkenness and gluttony 
cripple the intellect. The needs of nature, of course, 
must be supplied ; but we are speaking of the excess to 
which men ran. And intellectual activity is prevented 
by gross feeding and intoxication. Hen who are mas- 
tered by their animal appetites, instead of keeping them 
under perfect control, will make little out in mental 
improvement, generally speaking. 
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Self-improvement must be very largely sought for its own 
sake, sought from the love of it, and not merely for the sake 
of the bread and cheese it may enable us to obtain. There 
are doubtless many who desire improvement from un- 
worthy motives and unworthy ends ; not because it will 
make them nobler and grander creatures, but because it 
will help them to become richer or give them the power 
of getting on in life. The right idea is to improve our- 
selves because of what we are and shall be for ever. It 
is perfectly just to endeavour to better our worldly con- 
dition; but it is infinitely more important to improve 
our heads and hearts, than simply to improve our out- 
ward circumstances. A comfortable outward condition 
is not to be despised. It may greatly contribute to our 
mental and moral advancement. Bnt man himself is of 
greater consequence than his temporal lot. As the life 
is more than meat, and the body than raiment ; so the 
culture of man's higher nature is of greater moment 
than the mere improvement of his temporal circum- 
stances. Self-culture ought to be its own end, attended 
to for its own sake, or else it only becomes another and 
keener form of selfishness. One of the main reasons in 
favour of self-culture is the greatness and importance of 
man ; not because he is rich or poor, but because he is a 
man. He has soul and intellect and conscience ; his 
nature is a grand and noble one. He may be poor, 
ignorant and obscure ; but he is a man for all that, and 
should be cultured and elevated here that he may go on 
rising and improving for ever. Not that he should be 
greedily bent on wealth and honour in a worldly sense 
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here, but seek the wealth of grace now that he may 
possess the wealth of glory. 

2%«re u one principal meant of menial culture to which 
the attention of men omght especially to he directed, namely, 
readmg. This is the greatest source of improvement that 
exists, and one which all hare at command. There was 
a time when books were exceedingly rare things, when 
in fact there was no printing. If an individual wanted 
» book, he had to art down and patiently copy it with his 
own hand. Bnt now the press multiplies books faster 
than people can read them. Men are writing books as 
if the world were famishing for want of mental food. 
And it actually becomes perplexing to know what to 
read in this age of cheap literature. How differently 
circumstanced are men in this age from those who pre- 
ceded them, and had to improve themselves without 
books. Originally all knowledge was bnt the knowledge 
of a few simple facts, from which the master-minds 
of the world hare made the grandest discoveries, and 
elaborated the different sciences. Everything that is 
actually known, was in the first instance, learnt without 
an instructor. And as society is now furnished with 
books on all branches of knowledge, and men may 
obtain assistance in every intellectual exertion, no poor 
man can have greater difficulties to conquer than have 
already been triumphantly overcome ten thousand thou- 
sand times. Books of an elementary character are so 
numerous and cheap, that the poorest may procure them. 
And books to a man of good average understanding 1 , 
are perhaps the best teachers. A man hardly needs a 
teacher, with a clearly-written elementary treatise on 
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any science he wishes to learn. Books are the great 
educators of the people. 

Perhaps it is wise to make history the staple of reading. 
Biography, poetry, travels, and almost everything else 
has an historic tearing. Of the student, Todd says, "He 
reads for facts in the history and experience of his 
species, as they lived and acted under different circum- 
stances. From these facts he draws conclusions ; his 
views are enlarged, his judgment corrected, and the ex- 
perience of former ages, and of all times, becomes his 
own." But there should also be reading on the sciences. 
Dr. Dick and many others have done a great deal to 
simplify and popularise science. Poor men may, in their 
leisure hours, acquire, at least, a smattering of many of 
the sciences. Geology, Astronomy, Botany, Natural, 
Mental, and Moral Philosophy, and Mathematics, may 
to some extent be known. It is better to have a partial 
knowledge of them than to be wholly ignorant. But it 
is exceedingly necessary to beware of bad books, and 
especially to read the Bible. The finest writers of this 
and other ages are greatly indebted to the Bible. 
Shakespear, Macaulay, Carlyle, Shelley, and Byron, all 
drunk deeply at the sacred stream, while in some in- 
stances they abused it. The snbHmest as well as the 
holiest book on earth is the Bible. Byron thought of 
writing a poem entitled Job, but was deterred from fear 
of falling below the beauty and sublimity of the original. 
And well he might, for the book of Job is indeed the 
world's grandest and oldest poem. But if men read 
nothing but the Bible, the probability is that they will 
soon not read even that. If they neglect the Bible for 
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the reading of newspapers, magazines, reviews and other 
books, then self-culture itself will be transformed into a 
curse and degradation. I hold that the mind will suffer 
as well as the heart, if the Bible be neglected. 

Seek H<a improvement of your mind* by reading far 
thought, and not for mere amwemenl. Some books hare 
so little in them that yon may indeed " ran and read ;" 
and yet if you only just skim them, yon know all they 
have to teach. Other books yon must read slowly and 
with great care ; some of them perhaps a second or third 
time, and some few even more frequently still. If yon 
have the good fortune to meet with suggestive books, it 
will be wise and necessary to give them close and special 
attention. And while yon read history, travels, poetry, 
and biography, study books that fully tax your mental 
powers. They will do you good as long as you live. 
Don't be afraid of hard logical books, or metaphysical 
productions. If yon cannot quite see through a subject 
one day, be willing to sleep on it, and yon will probably 
be able to master it the day following. The reading of 
poetry instead of weak sentimental novels, will benefit 
the feelings and imagination. Novels give a false esti- 
mate of life, and make people dissatisfied with the tame 
affairs of ordinary existence. They excite the passions 
to excess, and when duty calls for effort, the powers to 
obey are exhausted. Heading of the right sort gives ns 
communion with our intellectual superiors. We may 
keep the noblest and best society in books. The peasant 
meets the peer, the cottager talks with the philosopher. 
What if a man be poor, the sacred writers will teach 
him their divine lessons; the poets of the past and 
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present will sing to him ; the philosophers will explain 
the laws of nature ; and historians will instruct him 
in the course of events among mankind. The books 
selected should undoubtedly be those which best serve 
to unfold and develop your own particular nature. The 
mind runs to waste without hooka. No one human mind 
can get on and improve with its own. thoughts only. 
Such a mind becomes dull and common-place. We 
require the thinking of other minds to stimulate our 
own. Mind must act on mind, thought must come into 
contact with thought, if we become intellectually strong 
and vigorous. If left to ourselves the intellect becomes 
dull, like the knife without its kindred steel to sharpen 
it. As iron sharpens iron, mind sharpens mind ; and 
the finest minds of the past and present we ma; daily 
meet in books. 

The. e may be great difficulties m the way of your intellec- 
tual improvement by reading and study, but a strong will 
Gam overcome them, and almost do impossibilities. There 
is no man, whatever his situation in life, who does not 
feel that he might have been a better and wiser person, 
if he had only used the means within his reach. A 
resolute will, wisely directed, is sure to obtain its 
reward; and downright hard work is the price all have 
to pay for success in mental culture as well as in the 
ordinary business of life. You may not possess great 
means and opportunities of improvement. Ton may 
not have a great library, or a fine picture gallery, or 
mosujifc and years at your command for uninterrupted 
study. But you have the book of nature: the starry 
heavens, the green earth, the broad ocean, and the 
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experience of life among your fellows. Yon hare the 
grandest potadble pictures in the splendid landscape, the 
gorgeous snn-scis, the majestic moon as she walks the 
heavens in her queenly beauty, and in the mountains 
covered with purple heather or capped with cloud or 
with sauw. The materials for improvement lie scattered 
everywhere around yon in the ordinary path of life. 
And the men who have the greatest number of books, 
and the greatest leisure for their perusal don't always 
become the moat intelligent members of society. Those 
who read well the hook of nature, and diligently read 
human experience, have a grand chance of elevation and 
improvement before them. More depends upon how we 
read and study than upon the number of hours or years 
We spend in such elevating and ennobling employment. 
We should especially turn our thoughts upon ourselves, 
and read our own nature, and study what passes within 
us. We should take care to keep our eyes open in life, 
diligently observing what passes in the world around us. 
Books are principally necessary to aid us in understand- 
ing ourselves, and to help as in the interpretation of 
our observations. In the best books we get the most 
qualified instructions, the best guides in our study of 
men and things, of God and His works. The grand 
men of old had not our means and helps. Books were 
not at hand to teach the nations of antiquity, in great 
number as in our case. Their great men grew up and 
developed themselves without our advantages; and much 
may now be done by industry to make up for the lack 
of early education, though its loss will always be felt 
Men mud read to remember. Memory has relation to 
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all the faculties of the mind. It has relation to form, 
colour, thought, facta, and circumstances. Without 
memory especially we could not get on, all the powers 
of the mind would be wasted and lost. To improve the 
memory it most be exercised. Attention most be given 
to what we wish to recollect. We generally remember 
what we feel interested in, either read or heard. True 
reading is thoroughly investigating any given subject, 
and not the mere passive reception of an author's 
opinions and deductions ; properly, it is searching in- 
quiry, gennine appreciation, and complete digestion of 
his topic. For the purpose of reading profitably, it will 
be necessary to fix and rivet the attention. Let the 
mind be as much as possible disengaged from other 
things, and as the subject is proceeded with, let there 
be thought, comparison, and digestion. Books should 
never be permitted to weigh down the mind. A man 
should exercise his own independent judgment, bring 
everything to the test of his reason ; otherwise his 
powers will be crushed under the burden of books he 
carries on his brain. Let men be determined to think 
for themselves, and to think independently ; not how- 
ever rejecting the thinkings of others, not sinking into 
mental slavery. The principal benefit of reading, or at 
least one principal benefit of reading, is to get facts or 
data for our own reasonings, and to start trains of 
thought and reflection. Whether men read less or 
more, they should read carefully; and then at their 
work review the portions they have read, and review 
repeatedly, till chapter by chapter, they have made a 
book their own. This may be done in most mechanical 
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employments, — and done without interfering seriously, 
if at all, with business. If this plan or any similar one 
be adopted for a few years, a person will find himself 
in possession of a very creditable amount of information 
for his position in society. Bat no one .should hastily 
and unalterably adopt any proposed plan of reading. 
None should be the slave of system, while they should 
not undervalue and disregard it. Men should modify 
and accommodate plans to suit their own particular cir- 
cumstances. There are some plans of reading which 
one meets with in lectures and books, that perhaps 
might be carried out, if men were not unfortunately 
mortal. When persons have acquired a proper taste for 
reading, they will find infinitely more enjoyment in it, 
than in empty, idle gossip. It will likewise deliver 
them from that dull stupidity which locks up the intel- 
lect of those who seldom read, or read in such a 
way as if it were a perfect punishment, or only an idle 
amusement to kill time. Oh ! there is something truly 
elevating and ennobling in knowledge, " and for the 
soul to be without knowledge is not good." It is im- 
portant to possess general knowledge, bnt infinitely more 
so to possess the divine and higher knowledge of God. 

Mind m the true nobility of man. But mind must be 
cultivated, either by man himself, or else by the help 
and assistance of others. But if he get help in mental 
culture, it is even then a work of his own, and there 
cannot be any such culture without his earnest co-opora- 
tion. Beading, perhaps more than anything else, is best 
calculated to improve the mind. Bacon says, " Reading 
makes a full man ; conversation a ready man ; writing 
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an exact man." In books men converse with the mighty 
dead ; they have the society of the wisest and best of 
every age and nation. Perhaps as mechanics, men are 
seldom favoured with the company and conversation of 
a living author, or one who is their superior in worldly 
circumstances and general intelligence. Well bnt they 
get all this in books. And books refine and exalt the 
mind. Yes, and most of the intellectual wealth of every 
age and country is made accessible to the English reader 
by means of translations. Good public libraries are 
established in nearly every town, and in many of the 
villages of our country. No one among ns can plead 
absolute want of time, want of teachers, want of books, 
want of means, want of different worldly occupations, 
want of encouragement from friends and relations, want 
of early days and years now past; for these have 
separately and in almost every variety of combination 
exerted themselves to deter men from self-culture, bnt 
in hundreds of instances exerted their influence in vain. 
Every kind of difficulty has already been overcome, and 
may be overcome again. This is not an age or nation 
in which men can really complain of the want of cheap 
access to general literature, and opportunities are more 
or less afforded everyone to use the means and opportu- 
nities within his reach. In only very rare and excep- 
tional cases can men offer any justification for their 



Some will be disposed to my that the standard of self- 
culture it erected too high here for working men. They 
will be ready to assert that men who make long days in 
mills, or shops, or fields, are worn-out and exhausted 
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when the day is done, and cannot devote themselves to 
close and severe mental work afterwards. Well, there 
is considerable force in the objection. One is heartily 
sorry that any man should be under the necessity of 
working twelve or more hoars a day, and six foil days a 
week, that he may be able to keep body and soul together. 
It looks as if man were only a material being, and had 
■only to work and eat; as if he were only a thing of bone, 
muscle, and stomach, — like the cattle around him. Bat 
this is an age when all is going on at railway speed. 
Every energy is called forth in business, trade, and pro- 
fession. And perhaps, after all, those who have to work 
merely with the hands have the best of it. Bodily exer- 
cise does not interfere with the health like mental work. 
An overworked brain will sooner bring a man to his 
grave than an overworked body. Bat as to the workmen 
of out country, many of them enjoy the Saturday half- 
holiday. Many a farm servant has long winter evenings 
at his own disposal. The early-closing movement gives 
shopmen more time for open-air exercise and the culti- 
vation of their mind. Ont-of-door work in winter leaves 
a great deal of time on the hands of many men. And 
government has repeatedly come to the help and pro- 
tection of working men. Bat those who have read 
" The Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties," or " Self- 
Help," by Mr. Smiles, will have seen what working 
men have been able to accomplish. And I have known 
instances of very hard working men snatching an hour 
or more a day to pore over some favourite book on 
science, theology, or general literature ; and in this way 
they have managed consecutively to read a dozen or 
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more books a year, and to make those books their awn. 
Perhaps the danger is that the standard of self-culture 
for working men, as for most other men, will be fixed 
not too high but too low. By a wise and careful redemp- 
tion of time, far greater things may be accomplished 
than is dreamt of at first. The Duke of Argyle was 
walking in hie garden one day, and observing a Latin 
copy of Newton's "Principia" lying on the grass, and 1 
thinking it had been brought from his own library, 
requested some one to take it back to its place. Here- 
upon a youth of eighteen claimed it as his own property. 
The Duke was perfectly surprised, and made enquiries 
as to the youth's attainments, and found that the poor 
young man, Edmund Stone, had pushed his way up to 
considerable intelligence. The Duke enquired how he 
came by his learning. Stone replied, " I first learned to 
read : the masons were then at work upon your house. 
I approached them one day and observed that the archi- 
tect used a rule and compass, and that he made calcu- 
lations. I enquired what might be the meaning and use 
of these things, and I was informed there was a science 
called arithmetic; I purchased a book of arithmetic. I 
was told there was another science called geometry; I 
bought the necessary books and learned geometry. By 
reading I found that there were good books in these two 
sciences in Latin ; I bought a dictionary and I learned 
Latin. I understood, also, that there were good books 
of the same kind in French. And this, my lord, is what 
I have done. It seems to me that we may learn every 
thing when we know the twenty-four letters of the 
alphabet." 
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In this country no common builder ought to be dis- 
couraged with his position, when he remembers that 
" rare Ben Johnson " was a bricklayer. No operative 
shoemaker should be disheartened, when he only thinks 
that Samuel Drew and William Carey were shoemakers. 
No factory lad should despair of distinguishing himself, 
when he recollects that the famed Dr. Livingstone was 
a tn'H boy. No blacksmith should conclude that the 
chances of success in letters are against him, with the 
career of the celebrated Elihu Burritt before his mind. 
And no farm servant should imagine it impossible for 
him to make his way in the world, and to find oppor- 
tunities of rising, while the history and example of 
George Stephenson, the railway engineer, axe on record ; 
for George Stephenson herded cattle in his boyhood, at 
twopence per day. With these facte and illustrations 
before them, and a thousand others of the same character 
which it would be easy to supply, the poor men of Britain 
have nothing to fear, but very much to hope. They may 
almost be what they choose, and accomplish what they 
will. Man's energies and opportunities are generally 
found to be equal to his will. Only let men form the 
deep determination to elevate themselves, and by God's 
blessing they will be able to do it. Man's destiny, in a 
sense, is in his own hands; he may very nearly mould it 
as he will, shape his course as he pleases. He may have 
to struggle against great difficulties, but according to the 
proverb it is " the weak who go to the wall." The battle 
is for the brave, and the victory only won and only 
deserved by the resolute and courageous. " Courage 
for ever is happy and wise." Have the courage to be 
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what God has made 70a ; not half-hearted and fickle 
existences, driven here, there, and everywhere, with the 
slightest influence; bat men with some soul, decided, 
self-relying, complete, having an individuality of your 
own. Get a heart to dare and endure. Nothing risked, 
nothing won. Nothing attempted, nothing achieved. 
Courage, my brother, and God will help and protect ■ 
thee! 

It is no part of my object in this small publication, to 
sketch a plan of study for a professional student. Todd 
and Bicfeersteth have done this admirably. And were 
a working man desirous to improve himself on a larger 
plan than is laid down in these pages, one of the best 
guides he could take—perhaps, all things considered, the 
very best in the English language — -iH " Todd's Student's 
Manual." " Cassell's Popular Educator," too, contains 
valuable information and lessons on all subjects. Any 
man of talent and perseverance may find here almost all 
the help he needs in his endeavours to cultivate his mind. 
If he be capable of rising, and is determined to do so, 
with these few helps he may accomplish his purpose. 

In looking a little more particularly at mam's worldly 
condition, it is necessary to remember that mental oultwre 
is likely to ad beneficially on his temporal circumstances. 
Culture puts the mind in a state to take advantage of 
the opportunities and openings whioh might lead to self- 
elevation, and which uncultured minds seem never to see, 
however many snch chances of rising may offer them- 
selves for acceptance. Culture makes the mind observing 
and enquiring, and snch a habit is worth a great deal to 
a man who has to make his own way through life. 
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Men should guard against growing dissatisfied with 
their position in society. Quarrelling with their circum- 
stances is not the way to better themselves. They may 
make themselves exceedingly miserable, unfit themselves 
by misanthropy for all real improvement, and ultimately 
be led to indulge hard thoughts of God and providence. 
But substantial good is the very last thing to be looked 
for from morbid discontentment. To say the very least, 
thin would be weak and unmanly, and tend to defeat 
their object. Men should grapple faithfully and firmly 
with their difficulties, and if they do the joy of conquest 
will probably sooner or later be theira. Melancholy 
grieving will not assist but hinder self -elevation. Think 
of George Stephenson. He did not sit down and mourn 
because he had not the advantages of others. No: he 
went earnestly to work, " Though a grown man," said 
The, Timet, in reviewing his life, " he went to a night 
school at threepence per week, to learn his letters." 
He patiently and nobly laboured to qualify himself for 
worldly advancement. He tried by close application, 
by persevering effort, to understand his business, nor 
was he satisfied until he thoroughly mastered whatever 
he took into hand. When addressing young men he 
used to say to them, " Do as I have done — persevere." 
Would men but do this, manfully and cheerfully fit 
themselves to rise, their day of elevation would certainly 
come, unless, indeed, God in His providence had decreed 
it otherwise : and in that case there would be no help for 
it; they must submit to divine dispensations and look 
forward to the recompense of a blessed eternity. But 
men's rising almost entirely depends on themselves. 
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And providence works by human agency. In feet it is 
one of the principles of God's providential government, 
that diligent, self-relying effort shall, as a general rale, 
be rewarded with snecess. Providence has more to do 
with human conduct than people for the most part think, 
and they frequently blame divine providence when they 
ought to blame their own conduct. It were mere wild 
dreaming to imagine that all men can raise themselves 
to great worldly eminence. It is absolutely impossible to 
do that. It were equally a wild day-dream to speak of 
the equality of man. Eqnal, men never can be. There 
is nothing like equality in the universe — in heaven, or 
earth, or hell. Hind is not equal. Milton and Shake- 
spear had loftier intellects than Prior or Gray. Matter 
is not equal. The Trent is broader than the Tyne, the 
tree taller than the shrub, and the mountain higher than 
the hill : but, at the same time, if men can lawfully 
better their worldly condition they have eveiy right to 
do it. They should not, however, despise or think 
meanly of the circumstances in which they were born. 
It was not in their power to exercise any control over 
the condition of their birth; it is therefore no cause 
for shame. Men should do what they can to make 
improvement where their power reaches, but never 
think indifferently of their worldly condition or worldly 
employment. Men dignify their work when they do it 
intelligently ; and work renders no man base or low. 
Those who despise working men on account of their 
work, or condition in life, greatly reflect npon themselves, 
and are by no means either statesmen or philosophers. 
Society needs men's work, and cannot hold together 
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without it. No sensible person will ever despise working 
men, but rather lend them a helping hand in their 
laudable and praiseworthy efforts to elevate themselves. 
Work being a necessity of the state if society continue 
to exist as at present constituted, then different trades 
and professions must be followed ; and that every thing 
may be best done — brought to the greatest perfection- 
men must do that for which their natural tastes and 
talents have fitted them. But society needs sober, in- 
telligent, industrious workmen ; men who will be a credit 
to themselves and an honour to their country. And where 
working men are of this character there will be happy 
homes, domestic comfort, and well-regulated families. 
President Johnson is reported to have said, when ad- 
dressing the International Tailors' Union Convention, at 
the White House : — " We should not be ashamed of our 
profession, whether tailors, shoemakers, or blacksmiths, 
or of any profession in the mechanical line. Labour 
akould be elevated into an aristocracy, and if all me- 
chanics and labourers will purine the right course, the 
time will come when we will create an aristocracy of 
labour. An aristocracy of labour would produce merit, 
virtue, and intelligence. That is the kind of aristocracy 
I am in favour of. It is not the profession of the man, 
but his associations that degrade him. Let us endeavour 
to elevate ourselves and we elevate our professions. It 
is worth that makes die man. Let us rely upon our own 
worth and merit for success. The most pleasant hours 
of my life were those I spent in my tailor shop. I am 
proud of it. I was not only a mechanic, but had the 
reputation of being a good one. I do not wish to be 
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facetious, but as there has been a good deal said about 
the President being a tailor I will only go back to the 
Scripture, which says Adam was a tailor, and was the 
first to take a stitch or make a suit of clothes; and surely 
if Adam was a tailor I do not consider myself, as 
President, degraded to have been one. I have only 
spoken in a friendly way, and I thank all present for the 
compliment yon have paid me. I hare the gratification 
of saying, that notwithstanding my early calling, when 
I, too, worked as a tailor, I hare not become giddy or 
proud in the position I now hold as President. Once 
more I thank yon, gentlemen, for the honour of this 
visit," 

In- referring more particula/dy to the kind of elevation 
intended, we distinctly state that we do not dream that the 
people vrlU ever be elevated above the condition of labour. 
We must have men to plough our fields and reap our 
harvests ; to manufacture our goods and make oar 
clothing ; to build our houses and get oar coal ; to 
navigate oar rivers and man our ships ; to construct our 
railways and print oar books. The termination of toil 
would be the termination of existence; the dissolution 
and annihilation of society. Indeed, has not God wisely 
and lovingly ordained that man shall labour to subdue 
nature, and make it minister to his necessities? Does 
not grappling with difficulties in the subjugation of 
natnre, struggling to overcome the opposing elements, 
develop the will, bring oat the energy, and make man 
conscious of bis wonderful power P I can easily conceive 
that man is a grander and nobler creature in consequence 
of the divine ordination of labour. The lessons of labour 
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are really important and valuable. Eaee and luxury do 
not produce the finest characters. Let men who wish to 
rise in the world not weakly desire some easy path to 
elevation, but bravely work on in a manly and inde- 
pendent way. The earnest and persevering generally 
get on, as they deserve to do, while those who long for 
ease and Injury are left complaining that the world is 
rough and rugged. Among the Jews the sons of the 
rich learned a trade, and their daughters did domestic 
work. There was something wise and beautiful about 
this arrangement. Even Jeans Himself, the meek, pure, 
gentle, loving Redeemer of men, than whom poetry, 
fiction, philosophy, has never conceived or described a 
loftier personage or sublimer character; — as we have 
already intimated was a working man, and probably he 
laboured as a common carpenter for years. Do not tell 
me after that that secular employment is any degra- 
dation either to peasant or peer. Our noble Queen 
has shown great prudence in training her daughters to 
cooking and domestic management. Let smaller people 
tbi nk it no hardship or diminishing of their dignity to 
go and do likewise. A lady once boasted that she had 
never been into her father's kitchen. That was a capital 
advertisement for nobody to marry her. The Queen 
works hard ; so do statesmen, literary men, physicians, 
lawyers, ministers; making in many cases far harder 
and longer days than those who are engaged in manual 
labour from sis to six. God meant us all to work in 
one way or other ; and society could not be held together 
without it. The doctrine of the division of labour may 
be carried to an extreme, and become mentally injurious. 
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Greater variety of labour is necessary than we find in 
most cases, to make work improving and bracing to 
the intellect- One man should not be perpetually 
doomed to the (hill, monotonous, nnimproving work of 
making pin points all the year round, and another to 
the maH-ng of pin heads. It would be far better if 
students, clerks, and professional men had some measure 
of physical employment to develop the body. It is 
not labour itself which degrades and injures. Rightly 
understood it is a great source of improvement and 
enjoyment. The stern and severe in life has its grand 
and useful lessons to teach its, as well as the bright and 
beautiful in nature. We all know that the beautiful 
does improve us. The calm Hay morning when each 
dew-drop sparkles in the sunshine, the birds warble 
around ns, and all nature is vocal with song. Not only 
' the green earth, and the bine heavens, and the mighty 
sea have lessons to teach us. Not merely the grass 
growing silently at our feet, and the flowers pure and 
fresh in their exquisite loveliness, or the brook that 
murmurs its plaintive music as it hurries on to pour itself 
into the mighty river, to be lost at last in the mightier 
ocean. The beautiful in nature brings out the beautiful 
in man, or largely helps its cultivation. Bnt as the 
tempest roots the oak more firmly in the soil, and as the 
thunder storm clears and purifies the atmosphere, so the 
very hardships of life have stern but valuable truth to 
teach us. God has ordained work as an important part 
of the education of human character. Let ns never 
quarrel with providence on account of labour, bnt grate- 
fully adore the All-wise and the All-loving, who saw 
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what was beet for the race. Think of the thought, the 
scheming, the skill, the energy and perseverance brought 
oat in the prodigious efforts to bend nature to man's 
service, and then the joy of triumph when he succeeds. 
All this is a mighty advantage in human progress. But 
remember when we speak of labour as a benefit to man, 
we must be understood to refer to work in just and 
fitting proportion, and not in cruel and killing excess. 
Man has mental powers as well as bones and muscles to 
develop ; and the head and heart must he attended to 
as well as physical nature. Such, alas ! is our present 
civilization that working men have too little leisure left 
for intellectual culture ; and many masters have about 
as little left after business honrs for reading and study. 
So that the extent of culture is in danger of being 
limited to the reading of the daily papers, and occa- 
sionally a chapter of the Bible, but commonly not even 
that. Business and toil in such cases are the end of 
life, just as a if man were simply born for the purpose 
of physical labour. This state of things cannot always 
last ; and there is another thing, it ought not either. 
It is clear enough that proper and proportionate work 
is promotive of health and happiness, of physical and 
mental improvement ; but the cruel excess of it is inju- 
rious to body and mind, Thomas Carlyle says, " work 
is blessedness." There is a deep truth in the statement. 
But excess of work, on the one hand, or neglect of it, 
on the other, is alike a curse and a misery to man. That 
we have to work we ought to bless the living God, but 
that men interfere with our work, demanding bricks 
without straw, or unnecessarily refusing work to the 
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willing, honest labourer, is matter for Borrow and just 
complaint. With proper labour man may learn more 
and be far happier than he possibly could be without it, 
assuming that labour to be suitable to his health and 
the bent of his mind. 

By true elevation tee do not understand being raited into 
more fashionable society. Ease and luxury and fashion 
would be a poor exchange for the present lot of the 
people. It is real improvement we desire for the masses, 
and not artificial distinctions and showy appearances. 
Plain, clean, simple comfort, and wholesome food, are 
far more desirable than the gorgeous mansions of the 
aristocracy and faring sumptuously every day. Rich 
people are not necessarily the happiest. Not always the 
most intelligent. If the poor only knew the cares and 
sorrows of wealth and luxury, they would not look with 
snch profound admiration and envy on the lofty station 
of the worldly great. To push your way up to a higher 
social position may really be a degradation, and not a 
true elevation. If you grow wiser and better, and get 
among wiser and better people, then you make sub- 
stantial progress, in life, but not otherwise. It is said, 
that— 

u Honour and ehajno from no condition rise, 
Act well your part, there all the honour lies." 

When some get a bit better off in life, they forget their 
old associates, and pass them by unnoticed ; apparently 
thinking that wealth is elevation, and to mix in society 
with the gay and fashionable is to rise in the world. 
Moral worth and intelligence are the only true standards 
of dignity and honour. Why should a man be looked 
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upon as superior because he is more wealthy than his 
neighbour P Guineas and broad acres do not make a 
man greater or better. They are the mere accidents of 
birth or fortune ; only a man's outward condition or 
surroundings. And as mere circumstances are no essen- 
tial part of man, they cannot make him either higher 
or lower, inferior or superior. Mind and character make 
the man. Intelligence and goodness constitute supe- 
riority ; and only ignorance and vice brand a man with 
inferiority among his fellows. 

Elevation does not further consist in the attainment of 
great political privikges. To gain household or manhood 
suffrage is not really to rise. It may be right and 
reasonable to give every man a vote for one to represent 
his interests in parliament. But this would not make 
Britain a paradise. Political power is useless for the 
elevation of the people, unless men personally endea- 
vour to elevate themselves. Personal government is the 
highest form of government. I do not say that men 
are not to meddle with politics. Working men ought 
more than ever to understand the political questions of 
the day, that they may be prepared to vote intelligently 
for members of parliament. Bat liberal and conser- 
vative alike must admit that the corruption and bribery 
prevailing at our elections is a disgrace and degradation 
to the whole country. However the greatest guilt rests 
not with the poor man who accepts a bribe, but with his 
wealthier neighbour who takes advantage of his poverty 
and tempts him. 

The only real elevation that I know of is Oliriitiovn, the 
elevation of mind and hart. Without this it ' matters 
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little what a man may possess, or what his social status 
may be. He who is wise and good is one of God's 
noblemen, whether rich or poor. The highest elevation 
consists in the growth and exercise of lofty Christian 
intelligence and principle; in high thought on God in 
the revelation of nature and the revelation of His word ; 
in seeking truth patiently and lovingly, with the sincere 
and earnest determination to find and embrace it j in 
holy motives and purposes ; in clearer perceptions of 
justice and goodness ; in noble disinterestedness, and 
prayer to the God of all grace for help to reach in 
practice this exalted ideal. An old man once said in 
my hearing, " When I was young I saw there were 
only two things in the world, — matter and mind, and I 
prayed, Lord, — give me mind, — give me mind." God 
gave him mind, and he died at last, not worth houses 
and lands, but intelligent and good, leaving a rich inheri- 
tance to others in his influence and example. 

In it not a wise and proper thirty thus to aeeft the improve- 
ment and elevation of the people by imitmetion ? I do not 
simply mean teaching them to read and write and cipher; 
but to make our appeal to the reason, to communicate 
ideas of duty and right and interest, and to incul- 
cate principles of self-respect and self-reliance. Other 
methods have signally failed, why not try another mode 
of procedure ? Another mode may be cheaper and more 
successful. We pay for police and prisons, we pay for 
workhouses and paupers. This is costly enough, and 
the fruit thereof is small. Why not try some new plan p 
Is it not better to prevent crime than to punish it ? to 
prevent pauperism than to support it ? As it costs the 
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nation so much to discourage and suppress crime by 
penalty, is it not worth the trial to aim more at raising 
the people by education, and teaching them that they 
can do more for themselves than any body can do for 
them P We say the old method has failed, though we 
are not prepared to dispense with it altogether. Bnt may 
it not be worth while to see if other remedial measures 
won't be more effectual p Should not the effort of the 
country ratber go ont in the direction of preventive than 
punitive schemes of social improvement P To enlighten 
the people to teach them self-reliance, must be better 
than to leave them to ignorance and idleness. The 
wealthier and more intelligent classes hare a solemn 
duty to perform here; and neglecting to discharge it 
faithfully in the past has largely contributed to the 
present mental, social, and moral degradation of society. 
Christian people especially are bound to instruct and 
help the ignorant and neglected. Above all it is impor- 
tant for ministers of the gospel to train the young men 
in their congregations to care for the masses, to assist 
them in organizing plana of usefulness, and to give 
them large ideas of Christian philanthrophy. How can 
churches come up to the need of the times, unless the 
young men, who will he the future office-bearers, are got 
hold of and properly trained for their wort ? 

The treatment of this subject would have been justly 
deemed imperfect and incomplete, without large refer- 
ence to the highest kind of culture and elevation — Chris- 
tian culture and Christian elevation. It is conceivable 
that some may say — " if we be told what is necessary 
to raise us in this life, that is all we care to hear." But 
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it should be rem e m bered that what exclusively relates 
to this world, is of secondary importance- Eternal 
things are of the greatest moment, of the first impor- 
tance to every man. Human beings are destined to lire 
for ever. The Founder of Christianity said " Seek ye 
first the Kingdom of God, and his righteousness ; and 
all these things" (the necessaries of this existence) 
" shall be added onto you." Men take a Toy low and 
narrow view of human existence, if they bring all their 
schemes and efforts to bear on the present life alone. 
Men hare other necessities than those which are material 
and mental. They hare spiritual wants that are pro- 
vided for by Christianity. And it is a doty as binding 
and imperative as labouring for their daily bread, to 
*' labour for the bread which endnreth onto eternal life.™ 
They will certainly live elsewhere than on earth. It is 
impossible to regard man as a being made of dost, living 
upon the dust, and finally going down to the dnst to be 
no more. A being of such vast powers and capabilities, 
has surely a higher dignity and destiny than materialism 
implies. This is not the place to discuss a point like 
this ; but culture and elevation should certainly em- 
brace man's spiritual nature, as well as his material and 
mental. 

It is true that man is in the world, and will have to 
get through it as best he can, TnaUng the most of his 
means. But Christianity need not and will not inter- 
fere with his temporal interests, if it be of the right 
type. Christianity will promote man's welfare for this 
world, as well as the world to come. " Godliness is 
profitable unto all things, having promise of the life 



that now is, and of that which is to come." It is pos- 
sible to make the best of both worlds. Christianity ia 
not so narrow as to disregard man's good for this life. 
Its benevolent embrace ia wider than that. It reaohea 
to all that can concerns us. It improves and sanctifies 
all it touches. Christianity is the most beneficial, aa 
well as the most sublime thing the world ever saw. It 
is sympathizing, kind, large-hearted. It cares for the 
body as well as the soul. It looks at the things of time 
as well aa the things of eternity. And man's condition 
here would not be benefitted were Christianity taken 
away, and an unbelieving and atheistical secularism 
substituted. Some think if the nation can only succeed 
in ridding itself of Christianity, thou prosperity and 
happiness for all classes, would follow as a necessary 
consequence. Wae it eo in France, when reason was 
worshipped, and Christianity trampled upon by people 
and government? Was not the reign of mis-named 
reason, emphatically " the reign of terror ?" Peoples 
and governments may try to tread out of existence the 
religion of the cross ; but will sooner or later find out 
their moral madness by a terrible experience, and a 
bitter repentance. And supposing people succeed in 
getting through the world well without Christian cul- 
ture, is not their prosperity obtained at a fearful cost ? — 
at the sacrifice of all the interests of the everlasting 
future P " For what shall it profit a man if he gain the 
whole world, and lose his own soul '(" It is not right 
to undervalue the good of the present life; but this 
good is not every thing to man who is a probationer for 
an eternity of existence. Why therefore should it be 
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raised out of its legitimate place ? Six feet of common 
earth will soon be sufficient for any man. And no one 
■8 justified in glorying in what is of the earth, and 
earthly, as if that of itself constituted his supreme good. 
Man is under obligations he can never throw off, to 
reserve his supreme affections for God, to glory only in 
the Lord, and principally to aim at Christian culture. 
"Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are 
honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things 
are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things 
are of good report ; if there be any virtue, and if there 
be any praise, think on these things." And men ought 
so " to think on" them as to form them into the prin- 
ciples of daily life and conduct. Amid all other kinds 
of culture, spiritual culture should be first attended to ; 
and if any must necessarily be neglected, let it be any 
rather than the culture of the heart. Some authors 
write as if men only had brain and body ; but they have 
also soul. And all that we contend for is the complete 
culture of the whole being. 

Here it is necessary to remark that spiritual culture is 
man's own work, — a work to be done by and for himself. 
The piety of the father won't avail for the child. The 
religion of the mother won't serve for the daughter. 
The righteousness of Abel won't merit heaven for 
ungodly Cain. Men must be religious for themselves, 
and, in the language of the Bible, " work out their own 
salvation." But on this particular point it is necessary 
to guard against self-reliance. Self-reliance would be 
fatal here, that is, in the sense of self-trust, trussing to 
the worth of personal doings. If men depend upon 
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themselves religiously, the consequence will be a self- 
righteous and hypocritical character, which is hateful 
in the sight of God and man. But if they confide in 
super-human assistance, for spiritual elevation here, and 
everlasting glory above, their ultimate introduction into 
heaven will be certain. They may not like Joseph be 
raised to the honour and power of the second person- 
age in an earthly kingdom ; they may not like David 
be raised from the abeepfold to reign and rule on 
the throne ; they may not like Daniel become prime 
ministers of state. Worth and good character are not 
invariably appreciated and rewarded in this world. Fre- 
quently they are, but not without exception. Bnt if 
good men be not raised to great honour and distinction 
in this life, they will be in heaven. The blessed Saviour 
said, " If any man serve me, him will my Father 
honour," — in time it may be, but if not, then in eternity. 
Only let the cultivation be attended to, and the elevation 
will surely follow. If men fulfil the conditions on which 
the Almighty engages to raise them to the dignity and 
joy of the good, He will fulfil his own engagements in 
heaven, or else both here and for ever. 

Perhaps I ought to say distinctly and emphatically, that 
if good men be godly for the sake of what they can get by 
it, for the mere gain of godliness here, then to me it seems 
that their godliness is smgidarly selfish, and fair from being 
of a pure and exalted type. Material prosperity is not 
the most blessed elevation that can come to a man. 
Sometimes to lose is really to win ; to fail is to succeed. 
And if men cannot get on in life by the doing of right, 
let them have the courage to fail and dare to be poor all 
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their days. A man, who like Paul can give np splendid 
prospects and submit to poverty and reproach, attains a 
higher elevation than he who becomes the most successful 
of merchants. Jesus was the first of philosophers and 
the purest of men, a pattern for all time ; but he had 
not where to lay His head. Sometimes to gain the 
highest elevation on earth and in heaven, it is necessary 
to give np earthly prospects and sacrifice worldly good ; 
and sometimes it is necessary not only to sacrifice tem- 
poral blessing, but life itself. 

It has thus been the object of these pages to put the 
subject before the reader in its spiritual, temporal, and 
intellectual aspects. Not to advance very connected and 
thoroughly digested remarks, so mnch as to throw out 
hints for persons to think out for themselves. Here is 
no new theory of social reform and general progress. 
This is the old way of hard, determined, dogged work. 
Pity if any one should expect an easier one. The true 
prophets of this age and of every other, have bat one 
message for the sons of men — "enquire for the old 
paths, and walk therein." Honestly be it spoken — there 
is no other. Let no man look for a favourable conjunc- 
tion of circumstances to tide him over his difficulties, 
and make it remarkably easy to rise. If he do he will 
certainly be disappointed. The way to succeed is to 
deserve success ; to use all proper and legitimate means 
of rising. It is only the weak who are always looking for 
favourable opportunities of stopphtg clean-footed up to 
fortune. Men with energy of character bend circum- 
stances to their own purposes and ends. Persons with- 
out will and energy spend life in building " castles in 



the air." One after another the beautiful edifices tumble 
down. A person once stud, — "the other day I built 
three castles in the air, and the; all fell before break- 
fast." People may dream life away if they choose, 
imagine they will one day be this, that, and the other ; 
but at the last of life they will come to themselves, 
and say in amazement, " behold it was a dream." Men 
never need fancy they will wake up some fine morning, 
and find themselves in splendid circumstances, without 
putting forth anything like earnest efforts. Dame for- 
tune does not come thus blindly to the sons of men ; and 
if she did she would not stay. Great and beneficial 
changes with individuals and nations are more or less 
gradual, and socially considered the work of people 
themselves. More individual effort is needed to raise 
the character of the nation. National life is made up 
of individual life. Governments may legislate wisely, 
but unless peoples be prepared for such measures, such 
measures have to be withdrawn. Real and lasting 
improvement rests with the people themselves. We say, 
then, increased personal effort is the thing wanting. 
And the community owes an immense debt of gratitude 
to every individual, who by self-culture and self-reliance 
elevates himself. If men would benefit by the teaching 
of observation and experience, of history, providence, 
and nature, they must earnestly address themselves to 
the work of individual culture. The husbandman toils 
hard before he reaps a crop of corn. The ripe scholar 
has long been a patient student. The merchant prince 
has for years been a plodding tradesman. The popular 
author has been a persevering and painstaking writer. 
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But whatever of sunshine or shade may pass over man's 
pathway in this life ; whatever may be his social con- 
dition here ; whatever mental endowments or leisure for 
their culture he may have — he should see well to it that 
things of higher moment are not neglected. Ho may 
get over all the difficulties of this world, survive the 
ruin of every earthly interest ; but he will never recover 
the loss he sustains if he neglect the proper and diligent 
cultivation of the heart. An inspired proverb saya, " he 
becometh poor that dealeth with a slack hand," and as 
a general rale it is so in temporal, intellectual, and 
spiritual things, — but in these respecte " the hand of the 
diligent maketh rich." " He that gathereth in summer 
is a wise son ; bat he that sleepeth in harvest is a son 
that cometh to shame." And if men view such sayings 
in their highest and widest meaning, shame is the conse- 
quence of such a course of procedure both now and for 
evermore. Let poor young men especially make the 
best of early opportunities for rising. If they gather 
a plentiful harvest in after-life, they must take care to 
sow plentifully now. If seed-time be neglected, or care- 
lessly and indifferently attended to, depend upon it there 
will be a poor harvest, or scarcely any harvest at all. 
If young men would escape the bitter self-reproach in 
future life, when some situation is offered them, of 
declining that situation on the ground of incompetence 
occasioned by early idleness, let them intellectually " lay 
a good foundation against the time to come." In intel- 
lectual culture there is far more to invite, that is noble 
and worthy, than in the hollow vanity associated with 
public-houses, and the luring paths of vice. It was 
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important to provide rational substitutes for the low 
pleasures and pursuits of men who indulged in intempe- 
rance, and were guilty of self-neglect; so that when they 
pledged themselves to sobriety, or became concerned 
about self-improvement^ a path would be open for them 
to enter. Mechanics' Institutes, Young Hen's Christian 
Associations, Mutual Improvement Societies, Reading 
Booms, Public Libraries, help to meet the necessities 
of the times, and assist the neglected in their upward 
and onward path. And many noble fellows have nobly 
died in the straggle to cultivate their minds and raise 
themselves. Their aim was to live to purpose, to make 
the best of life on earth, and fit themselves for the 
higher and nobler life of heaven. Better to die thus 
than ignobly waste existence. Many a gallant soldier 
has fallen in the breach, but his comrades have marched 
on to " glorious victory ;" and many a poor worthy young 
man has fallen a victim to excessive study, but some 
others have lived to realize their hopes, blest and bene- 
fitted society. It entirely rests with men themselves, 
whether or not their influence and example shall be a 
blessing or a curse to the world. They should resolve 
wisely, execute thoroughly, and in that case they will 
live and die nobly, and the world will bless God that 
ever they lived at all. Let " excelsior" be the motto of 
all, — " more lofty, more elevated." There will doubtless 
be much to impede progress in knowledge, goodness, and 
utility. Circumstances, old companions and associations, 
the weak and irresolnte around, and the temptations, 
influences, and examples of society generally. All will 
have strong tendency to weigh men down, and break 
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the firmest resolve to live to purpose. Bat they may 
rise superior to every ordinary obstacle of life. Every 
effort will meet with some degree of encouragement and 
reward. Some one states that " he that aims high will 
shoot high, although he shoot not so high as he aims." 
Nelson once said in the heat of battle, "were I to die 
this moment, want of frigates would be found written 
on my heart." With an earnestness as great, all men 
should hare onward and upward written on theirs. 
Onward and upward in things relating to the present 
life, so far as is reasonable and right ; onward and up- 
ward in mind and intelligence; onward and upward as 
spiritual and immortal beings; and onward and upward 
for evermore, rising in the celestial regions in endless 
progression and approximation to God. Every man 
should live and die determined to advance both here and 
hereafter, not fearing to test the strength of his will, 
the courage of his heart, nor over fearful of the result 
and issue of the experiment. Powers strengthen by 
exercise. And if men attempt self-elevation, the wise 
and good will encourage and help them ; the world will 
treasure up their names in grateful and affectionate 
recollection : and they will go from the respect of society 
below to the brighter and happier circles above. In the 
name of all that is great, and good, and noble, " for- 
ward [" For the sake of society, for Hi« sake who 
redeemed lost and erring man, " forward !" Forward 
ye sons of men, till the end of life be answered, and ye 
dwell with angels and with God ! The path of life may 
be ragged: but Hugh Miller thought the hardest lot 
full of materials for improvement. Honest work he 
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regarded as the best of schools, with the exception of 
the Christian one. Davy said, " what I am I have made 
myself ; I say this without vanity, and in full simplicity 
of heart." Drew truly stated, " raised from one of the 
lowest stations in society, I have endeavoured through 
life to bring my family into a state of respectability, 
by honest industry, frugality, and high regard for my 
moral character. Divine providence smiled on my exer- 
tions, and crowned my wishes with success." Shall it 
be so with those who read these pages, though, perhaps, 
in a somewhat lower sense P It may be, if they will 
it, and set right earnestly to work. " The idle," says 
Smiles, " pass through life leaving as little trace of their 
existence as the foam upon the water or smoke upon 
the air; whereas the industrious stamp their character 
and influence, not only on their own but all succeeding 
generations." God help thee, my brother, to be a true 
workman in His own world, and bring thee with all 
who work well and wisely, to His heaven at last ! Shall 
He say " Well done," as it respects malring the most of 
time, talents, influence, opportunities, means and circum- 
stances? Shall He say "Well done" to each of us in 
the sense of getting all possible good and doing all 
possible good; first fitting ourselves for usefulness by 
culture, and then earnestly doing the work assigned ns ? 
Let us remember that never till we have really " done 
well" for ourselves and our generation, for the church 
and the world, will the blessed Redeemer utter the 
language of approval. He never passes bollow compli- 
ments. He never flatters His servant*. As accountable 
and responsible beings we must do life's work well ; and 
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then, when we give in onr acconnt, He will say in tones 
that will send a thrill of pleasure through our whole 
soul, and linger in onr memories for ever, " Well done, 
good and faithful servant ; thou hart been faithful 
over a few things, I will make thee ruler over many 
things : enter thou into the joy of thy Lord." And 
having assisted in the work of the Redeemer, we 
shall eternally participate in His joy. But if time be 
wasted, gifts perverted, privileges abused, and we be a 
curse to ourselves and our race, the Great Master will 
say in language we shall feel to be infinitely just, " Cast 
ye the unprofitable servant into outer darkness : there 
shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth." And the ever- 
lasting recollection of all the chances and possibilities 
of the past lost for ever is enough to make them bit- 
terly gnash their teeth. The thought of a soul that 
was made to know, love, and enjoy God here, and then 
to be happy in His service for ever, worse than a blank 
in God's universe will add keenness to the worm which 
never dies and the fire which is never quenched. Talent 
and genius sent down deep into hell, employed for ever 
in the service of devils, will be a fearful reflection for 
gifted men in perdition ; especially when they think that 
if they had only been wise they might have been high 
np in glory and eternally employed in the pure and lofty 
service of the Most High God. 

What shall your eternity be ? I put the question 
solemnly. Perhaps I ought to ask what shall your 
future life on earth be? Because the future life will 
be just what the present makes it. I say then, by the 
grace of God helping you, endeavour to fit yourselves 
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for the post Heaven intends 7011 to occupy, that yon may 
fill it with credit to yourselves, honour to the church, 
and the glory of Him who deigns to employ you. Are 
you young and anxious to prepare yourselves usefully 
and honourably to spend life ? Don't let present oppor- 
tunities pass unimproved. If you do, you will be 
damaged in mind and character for ever. It is impos- 
sible to recall the past and do what you ought to have 
done then. Yon may work hard now, but yon cannot 
make up for past neglect. If youthful opportunities be 
lost, yon may do much perhaps in after life ; but I tell 
yon that yon can never become the grand men you might 
had each part of life been properly attended to. Let 
this truth sink deep into your heart. But if yonth be 
gone, don't waste what remains of life in unprofitable 
regret. Make the best of existing circumstances. 
Rightly use what is available. Though much is already 
lost, all is not lost, blessed be God. " Go thon thy way 
till the end be ;" it may be really or comparatively near, 
still thon hast yet something to do for thy generation 
and thy God. Well then go and do it, however trifling 
and insignificant it may appear. And rest assured in 
thy hallowed toil, that God is not an indifferent spec- 
tator of humble work and feeble service. No : " thou 
shalt rest and stand in thy lot at the end of the days." 
For all right work the merciful God affords encourage- 
ment now and for ever. "To him that hath shall be 
given," if a man rightly use what he already possesses, 
he shall have more, he shall even have abundance,, a 
hundredfold here, and in the world to come everlasting 
life. But it is equally and solemnly true on the other 
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aide, " from him that hath not shall be taken away that 
which he hath." He shall lose present privileges and 
blessings, and be cast into eternal perdition at last, as 
a jast punishment of his evil deeds. From such an end 
may the loving God save ns ! 
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